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PREFACE. 



Having been professionally consulted in London on 
the subject of Marriages with a deceased Wife's Sister, 
regarding the legality of which grave doubts are enter- 
tained, the uncertain state of the law being felt as a 
grievous hardship by my chents ; and having been 
subsequently engaged as counsel for the prosecution in 
the case of the Queen v. Chadwick, in which case the 
prisoner was indicted at Liverpool for bigamy, for 
having married the sister of his former deceased wife 
and subsequently in her life-time another woman, it 
became my duty thoroughly to examine the whole 
question, both legally and morally. During the course 
of that examination, an inquiry, as to the frequency of 
these marriages, was proceeding in various parts of the 
country, with the object of laying the facts ascertained 
before Parliament, in the hope of getting the law placed 
on a more satisfactory footing ; and the following 
chapters were written, in the first instance, in the form 
of letters, and published in the Morning Post. 



IV 



This brief introduction to the succeeding chapters 
will sufficiently explain the popular form in which 
some of them are written, and may perhaps excuse 
some faults of repetition and want of terseness, which 
may offend the critical reader. 

If, however, this pamphlet should succeed in 
diffiising information respecting a subject surrounded 
with prejudice, there is hope that that prejudice may 
be dispelled, and that the present state of the law, 
which infficts upon society a vast amount of unhappi- 
ness, of injustice, and of immoraUty, will at length be 
remedied, and made more in accordance with the re- 
quirements of society, and with common sense. 

If the author should in any degree have contri- . 

buted to so desirable a result, he will feel more than i 

repaid for any labour that he may have undergone. 



Tbb Temple, 

March lai, 1847. 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 

Introduction.— Understood prohibition of Marriages by affinity. — Reg, v. Chad- 
wick; the Bigamy case at Liverpool. — ^The disregard of the Law. — ^Its 
mischievous effects. — ^Division of the subject. 

The most prominent evils in a state are not always 
those most complained of : the worst and most tyran- 
nical laws are not always those against which the 
loudest outcry is raised. There are surface evils which 
offend and annoy many — there are legal restrictions 
which subject classes of men to inconvenience in matters 
of commerce ; those annoyed, or offended, or interested, 
loudly complain ; party spuit takes up the cry ; it 
resounds in public meetings, it echoes within the walls of 
Parliament, and public writers, currente calamo, hasten 
to waft to the four comers of the earthy, the indignation 
of the people of England at the use of the dog-carts in the 
city of London, or at the cry of " sweep" in the streets of 
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our towns, and at matters of equivalent importance; or, as 
recently, their determination to abolish commercial re- 
strictions : Parliament yields to the outcry, and the ob- 
noxious customs and laws are remedied. But there are 
evils in the state, perhaps less patent because more deeply 
seated, around which prejudice, and ignorance, and 
bigotry, may have clasped their cold hands; there 
are laws oppressive, tyrannical, and cruel, which 
force crime and demoralisation as in a hot-bed, and 
give a hypocritical sanction to both ; yet those injured, 
because of that prejudice which envelopes the source 
of the injustice, shrink from exposing their domestic 
wrongs, and suffer in silence the cruel pangs of bUghted 
affection, of rutWess cruetty, of injured honour, and of 
shocked moraUty. Ignorance looks plaxjidly on, and 
sanctions the injustice, and bigotry is at hand to per- 
petuate the tyranny, to resist all change, and to traduce 
those who dare to advocate it. Party spirit then is 
quiescent ; public orators are sibnt ; public writers 
eschew the subject, and Parliament hears not of the 
mischief, and permits it to continue. 

A recent trial at the Liverpool assizes, for bigamy, 
has draped into daylight one of those deeply seated 
sodal evils. Oar courts of law have decided (for a 
time at least), in that case» that (»u* Marriage Laws, 
as at present understood to apply, openly permit those 
who may marry witfahx what are beUeved to be the 
^* prohibited degrees," to commit a crimie for which any 
man marrying out of those degrees would be Uable to 
be transported. The ground of that decision is the 
supposed appUcafcion of a recent statute of William. lY ., 



a iMuie aJvO^leSd]^ paiitea ft* & teiripOrBtr^ piirp'ib^ie, aAd 
in HM prieisent form ^e^tm^ oil rieithejf tfeaSfttf, jiistice, 
nor moral neceiteity -^' wKi^jb, in its pa^iage tiiotrgh 
Parliament, as tlieiil altei^fed, M^sds viewed sinipty as an 
ea: post facto la'w, requiring future revision* — ^which 
owes its present shapie tb Puseyite asceticism and super- 
ficial ignoranc6 and prejudice, and the first fruit of 
wMch' — ^worthy scion of such a parentage — has been 
opei, lili^hishing, unpunished crime. 

The friial to which I afludJe, is* thai! of Reg. v. Chad- 
wick, tri^d before Mr" Justice Wightniid^ti', at Liverpool, 
in vs^hich the prisoner Was ifndicted for bigamy, and in 
#hich it was dearly proved that he had within a year 
m'arried a seeond wife, his ftatoer wife being alive. 
^Fhe defence set' ti*p by the prisoner's counsel, was that 
the Arst #i!fe; rianlfed in tli6 indictment Ann Fifeher, was 
the sistei' of onfe H-annah Fisher, a deceased wiffe of the 



* Lord Ellesmere, when in the House of Commons in 1842, 
in a speech of much eloquence, calling upon the House to 
amend tlie law of William IV., relating to marriages within the 
j^i'ohibilJed' degrees of consanguinity and affinity, as having been 
passed "pnder very peculiar circumstances of haste — of a want 
of due dehberation, — says, " it is upon the records of this 
HWse fhat an'agreemeni: was made, and a distinct understanding 
implied by all, and acknowledged most distinctly by those who 
spoke upon it, that the law was passed in its present shape in 
(Jon^equrinbe merely of the feteiless of the period (the month of 
Ailgust) of the S^on of 1835 ; and it was distinctly under- 
stood and expressed that those who consented to it, did not do 
so upbn fiill and dlie ddiberation of its ultimate bearings, but 
that it was a subject which called for further inquiry and 
ccmsideration ; and something almost like a promise was held 
6ut that at' an early jieriod of the next session that consideration' 
shdtdd^be giveii to it." 



prisoner ; that this marriage with his deceased wife's 
sister was within " the prohibited degrees," as set out in 
Archbishop Parker's table of kin, in our Prayer-books ; 
and that the recent statute of William IV., rendering 
voidable marriages within the "prohibited degrees," ab- 
solutely void, appUed to it and made it void. The mar- 
riage, therefore, of the prisoner with Ann Pisher being 
void, his subsequent marriage with] another wife, Eliza 
Bostock, in the lifetime of Ann Pisher, was no bigamy. 
To this it was repUed by the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion, that the marriage was not within " the prohibited 
degrees," as defined by any binding Statute or Canon 
Law, or by the Bible : that the table of kin in our 
Prayer-books rests on an invaUd and imbinding autho- 
rity ; that the Canon Law of 1603, on which it rests, 
has never been sanctioned by Parhament, and has been 
solemnly pronounced by our Courts of Law not to 
bind the laity ; that there is no earlier Canon of the 
Church binding by either the Common or the Statute 
Law, which renders this Marriage voidable, and if it be 
not voidable, the statute of William IV. will not make 
it void ; that the Statute Law defines " the prohibited 
degrees" to be those prohibited in Leviticus, of which 
the Judges of the Common Law Courts are expressly 
declared to be the expounders; and that the 18th 
chapter of Leviticus, in which those prohibited degrees 
are set out, does not prohibit this marriage, but, on the 
contrary, sanctions it. Mr. Justice Wightman, how- 
ever, who tried the case, expressly refi^ned from giving 
any decision on the question argued, and said he should 
decide according to past decisions, and acquit the 



prisoner; directing a special verdict to be found, to 
enable the prosecutors, if so advised, to revise his judg- 
ment, and have the case argued in the superior Courts. 
Such, then, is one effect of the Marriage law of 
William IV. Do not, however, let it be supposed that 
this is an isolated case of mischief arising from that 
law, because the evils which flow from it, as now con- 
strued by our Courts, do not obtrude themselves, but 
rather shrink from publicity ; because the sanctity of 
domestic relations would be invaded by pubhcity. I 
will, in the following chapters, show from facts suppUed 
to me, and resting on imquestionable authority, the 
total disregard of this law amongst both rich and 
poor — its questionable evasion by the rich — ^its open 
infringement by the pooi:.* I will endeavour, however 
inadequately, to show the great extent to which its 
evasion and infringement have proceeded in the course 
of the last dozen years, and its results in branding 
some thousands of respectable women as concubines 



* Lord Francis Egerton thus spoke of this law in the House 
of Commons, in 1842, and of its mischievous results as felt 
nearly five years ago : — '^ This law did not go forth with the 
authority of law consistent with the feelings of the Christian 
and Protestant communities of Europe — ^it did not carry with it 
that weight which secures to the statutes the obedience of all 
but the avowed and profligate law-breaker. I tell this House, 
that that statute has subsequently been resisted aud evaded by 
men of a very different description from such professed and 
profligate law-breakers, and I believe that I am entitled to say, 
that it has been evaded to a large extent by men of all classes in 
this country, by persons of education, and by persons who had 
no other moral slur or taint upon their character, than such as 
may be considered to attach to an iofraction of a law which they 
consider unjust." 



in law; Iq rendering |;heir children illegitimate; 
in mowing the sepds of enqrmpus future litigatiqu ^ 
to the rights of property, whether accruing by de- 
9peut, under pappiage settlements, pr by wijl: I inll 
trace its probable fruitM result ji^ paris^ di9put^ 
as to settlenient of children born in wpdlock^ but 
bastardised by this law; I will expose it^ effpct ii^ 
taking from helpless Wfi deceived wpmpn the^f rempdy 
Bgainst the broken faith of heartless men ; ai^d ^t wjl^ 
^hen be apparent, that (in the 'lypjrds of the late Lqr^ 
Whamdiflfe), " this Jaw is upnecessarily severe— tha^- 
instead of conducing to the proper moral state pf the 
inhabitapts pf this pountiy, it |s in point pf fact 
(iemoralising, iu a great degree, many of then^/' 
If thi^ be shown in j;he follpiying pages^ surely t|ii$ 
questipn will not be deemed one unde^prvjpg of pubr 
lie attention, and though t^e eyils fio^iong &o;cn thi^ 
understood statp of the law, cyy np^ *f &on\ th^ 
hoiise-top/' but shrink f^opa publip ken, ye^ it ynSl 
be believed, that the disease, though hidden, is not 
the less fatal to domestic purity and peace, and 
not the less demands £^nd urgently requires a spep(^ 
remedy. 

I propose in the following pages to make a logical 
division of the subject, and to examine each part of it 
separately (now but briefly alluded to) in mprp full 
detail. 

As an answer to those who object to any change in 
the law, on the ground that it affects but; few in^ivji: 
duals, and that it is a question of no r^ public 
importance, I shall in the next chapter give fthoug^ ^ii 



inadequate, yet) some idea of the great extent of its 
infringement and of its public disregard, and laj 
before mj readers verified cases, which can be at any 
time substantiated, of almost every species of med- 
dling tyranny, of domestic disquiet, of cruel inter- 
ference with sacred ties, and of immorality resulting 
from this law. 

I will then endeavour to show the historical origin 
of this prohibition, and it will be for us to consider 
how far this prohibition, if it shall be ultimately 
decided to exist, founded as it was upon unrestrained 
cruelly and lust, is deserving of our respect 

The supposed statutory prohibition of these mar* 
riages, and how &r they may be in accardaiice with, 
or contrary to, the Levitical law, will then denumd 
examination. 

The Canon law on this subject will, lastly, require 
attention ; and I hope to show its valuelessness, as a 
supposed foundation for the prohibition of this mar- 
riage. The valuelessness of the later Canons I shall 
show from the solemn decision of the courts of law ; 
the valuelessness of the categories of the eartier Canons, 
which contain aUusions to this marriage as infaUible 
guides to human conduct, I shall show by exam- 
ples of what they forbid, by their imiversal disre- 
gard in Protestant Europe, and by the unhesitating 
infringement of Canons in the same categories, of as 
binding eflfect, and of as great authority, by the Pre- 
lates of our Church, and by the Clergy en masse. 

What then remains, to which Puseyite asceticism 
and bigotry can adhere, to urge in support of the 
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law as it exists P Sound argument failing, experience 
of its fruits failing, its Scriptural authority failing, its 
Canonical foundation failing, its legal foundation dis- 
puted, its historical foundation disgusting — ^will they 
still resort to the miserable doctrine of " expediency," 
urged by some in its support, and which the Bishop 
of London ventured to put forth, in the face of 
the hard facts which shew its inea^pediency and 
immoral tendency P The impartial reader will form 
his opinion of the value of that remaining foothold of 
prejudice. On this part of the subject, however, I 
shall ID the present chapter rest satisfied with quoting 
the opinion of the great jurist, Mr. Justice Story. 
That great authority on the law of nations, in a letter 
read by the late Lord Whamclifie in the House of 
Lords, says, '^ Nothing is more common in almost all 
the States of America than second marriages of this 
sort, and, so far from being doubtful of their moral 
tendency, they are amongst us deemed the very best 
sort of marriages. In my whole life I never heard 
the slightest suggestion against th^em founded on moral 
or domestic considerations.'' 
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CHAPTER IL 



THE NUMB£B OF MARRIAGES WITHIN THE PROHIBITED 

DEGREES. 

The valne of a sound jndgment on this question. — ^Examination of the reasons 
given by the Bishop of London and Sir Robert IngHs for upholding the 
prohibition. — Inquiry instituted into the number of these marriages in the 
provinces. — ^Their probable number in England. — ^The Canon Law no reasonable 
prohibition. 



Perhaps the most valuable quality of mind which any 
man can possess, and which always eUcits, as it de- 
serves, respect, is that of a sound judgment. It 
depends upon an impartial balancing of existing facts, 
of surrounding circumstances, and of future probabi- 
lities ; and from these materials arriving at a just con- 
clusion*. The opinion, therefore, of a man of sound 
judgment is deservedly valued. On the contrary, that 
quaUty of mind, whether it may arise from bigotry, 
from prejudice, or from inabihty and want of power, 
which on the one hand either wilMy shuts out of 
view parts of a subject under consideration, or on 
the other is unable to grasp the whole bearings of any 
subject, leads its possessor to arrive at either an imjust 
or an unsound conclusion. The opinions of such men 
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carry with them little weight. The public know how 
to discriminate between sterling gold and tinsel ; and 
whilst they willingly accord its value to the one, they 
are apt to view the other with indifference, or, it may 
be, to " make game of it," and ridicule it, according to 
their humour. 

In discussing a question such as the Law of Mar- 
riage, and the propriety of abolishing certain restric- 
tions on marriages between persons related only by affi- 
nity, which, on the one hand, are desired to be removed, 
because they are tyrannical in their operation, and are 
found tp produce in practice great social misery, dis- 
comfort, and crime, but which, on the other h«nd, are 
thought necessary to be retained as being in accordance 
with ancient practice and the opinions of the Church 
— (no matter how founded, or how partaking of the 
spirit of a barbarous pge, which in other matters ^ 
essential the Church of the Reformation has disre- 
garded)-i.o (ju^ty of mmd is, perhaps, more required 
than a sound judgment. For the decision of this ques- 
tion may have an important bearing upon the domestic 
comfort and happiness of every man at one time or 
other of his life. 

That opinion, therefore, on this question, which may 
be founded solely on the inconvenience of the law, with- 
out an examination of the validity of the reasons which 
support it, would be unsound; so also that opinion, which 
may be founded on ancient practice and on the early 
laws of the Church alone, without examination as to 
the reasonableness of the practice, or the validity and 
authority attached to those laws by the Church at the 
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pj^spnt ,%, ip njftttprs a9 jepsepitifll #nd ^ iiapontonit, 
mi wl»iph e»|ludes &Qm vi^F ^so ^ i^cQnvemenepfs 

ft04 BttscMefs ip^pg from tie l^w, wpuld be wsQmyJ 
S»ji TSf^Qrthless. 

I h€^e tp f&ll ifito neither feuJt;, I viJl by spd by 

}aw 0^ it k, In tbe p7PS€^t ehj^pter I pb^ Ppn&^ 
myself to an examination of the value of the opinipnj^ 
pf tb.Qse who reject all cons|dei'q;tiop qf thi3 JLzu3Q|ive- 
meupes Qnd mischi^ ir^ultipg frppi the }aT^, forge<i tbe 
.crime and imin^rRlity tp wbiph it le^ds, 8,^4 flspwwg 
them to be qf ja. tjiyiaJ i^atur^ an4 of bttje w^igbt^ 
throw them fiU^ pf (Bqnsi4eia|;ipj|, an4 larriyQ p.t a, judg^ 
meut (which »cf«M?dfflg t^ thegi sbould bifld tbe peqplp 
ftir all future timp) resting solely pn HRpiept isr^qticp 
^nd the ^y lawsi of ^be Chi^rob- 

The leaders of the qppoiptiop to tpy phapge in tjie 
present law, and who ppppse4 tbe bring«ig in qf a 5iU 
with that object in the House of Jiqfds jp 1841:i Wl4 
in the House of Common^ m lS4i^« wer^ tb^ Bi$;bpp 
of London and Sir Robert Inglis. Without me^iflfBg 
the slightest disrespect tq those gentjigp^en, we h^ye a 
rij/ht to examine the Yfllne pf theip opinioi\« a^ Jegis- 
Ifktors wh^n they were l^sl^ting f^ v^. j^d if i^p 
find that those opinions w^re fqrm§4 irf^P^ve o| h/p^ 
aud si^Qu^d^g eircumstsmce^i, w^ pbf(K no^ be i^obned 
to pin our faith (^ th^m As tbe fesq^t of a Sf}flfj^(^ 
judgment. 

The B^hep of London, in, )m tpeeoli^ 9{|ys, " Qi|r 
guides ou^t to ha firat the tev» 9& Q?<?d» wd ti)^ 
social expediency." We \«iU esa|D|jie j^ ^. cqw6|B 
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what are the " laws of God" on this question, from 
His inspired word, as we find it in the Bible, and 
we shall prefer this authority even to that of Gibbon 
on this subject, to which latter author his Lordship 
was somewhat curiously driven, m dire necessity, 
to prove these marriages by analogy to the custom 
of ancient Rome, to be forbidden by the " laws of 
God." 

We will also examine how far the Marriage Law of 
William IV. is " socially expedient." Further on, his 
Lordship says, " It may he expedient that persons who 
are now living in a state of discomfort and anxiety, if 
not in a worse state, from the present condition of the 
law, which they well knew, but disapprove, should be 
placed in a state of less anxiety and less discomfort, 
and perhaps, in many instances, of less inunorality. 
But are we to sacrifice the harriers of domestic com- 
fort and good morals, to gratify the scruples or re- 
move the difficulties of comparatively a few per- 
sons, who have knowingly involved themselves in diffi- 
culty?" 

If " the barriers of domestic comfort and good 
inorals" be the impossibility of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister, those barriers are daily overleapt 
to the great advantage of domestic comfort and good 
morals, even though the law is thereby openly disre- 
garded, and the parties, in one shape or another, must 
pay the penalty of actiag contrary to the law; and 
I shall prove in this chapter that his Lordship was mis- 
taken in supposing that " comparatively few persons" 
thus overleap " the barriers.' 



» 
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In the House of Commons, Sir Robert Inglis said, 
" It was for practical, political, and general reasons, that 
he felt bound especially to oflfer the Bill for the altera- . 
tion of the law every opposition in his power." The 
honourable Baronet was not more definite in his rea- 
sons ; but whatever they were, and on whatever basis 
they rested, I shall now proceed to show that they had 
no foundation on every-day facts, and, as appUed to 
those facts, were perhaps the most impoUtic that could 
be devised. 

I propose, in the present chapter, to give some idea 
of the extent to which these marriages take place. 

On a question of statistics, on which there has been 
no information obtained, and regarding which it is 
difficult from the circumstances of the case to obtain 
information, the efforts of a few private individuals to 
obtain that information must necessarily be imperfect 
and inconclusive. 

From what has been done, however, in portions of 
the country, some estimate may be formed of the 
residue. If, then, we take the number of these " pro- 
hibited" marriages of widowers, ascertained in a given 
district of sufficient extent, and compare them with the 
total number of marriages of widowers in that district, 
we may thus arrive at some approximation to the pro- 
portion of widowers who marry again within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity, or, in other words, who 
marry their deceased wives' sisters or nieces. In no 
case can this be an over-estimate, because the number 
of widowers who marry again each year is an official 
return, and contains them all, whilst the return of 
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aiscertaihed by privfiW feflfarty eaabfnot be expefetid to be, 
ai^ t^e }ixioW it iiii not, any 3iing like a full rettAn. 
The proportion, tbeteforej #liieh toy privately Ascer- 
tained est imatd of thts6 tti&trisLgea viky Yieei to th'ef tHiSt' 
riages of widowers each yeSf , iflttst bte b6floW th** marfc. 
Ar( inquiry has been instigiated irtib the Atrinbeif of 
thesis ttiarriagfes in different piarts of EA^tod. I will 
give' yott the time occupied in thAt inquiry, the ntitober 
of gentlemen engaged in prosecuting it hitherto, the 
towns' Hi #hich it has been prosecuted, and th6 re- 
suit.* jFo*>*' gentlemen have befeti' engaged in four 
diflferettt- districts of thie provin!6es 6k4ctly one month. 
Their itn^piiries, so fair, have' not pi^griessed beyond 
fonrt^etf towns : their naanis aire — Manchester; Hud- 
d^r&fiteld; IXmeastei',. Yo^fc, Bx)theAam, Ipswich, Yaar- 
fttou!flt, Norwich, Soulfhamif)<on, Winch^sKer, Ports-' 
mouth, Salisbury, Bristol, and Bath. In these fourte^ii^ 
Ig^wAb (a liiii' sample of ^very ddss in England), in that 
64^ montfr,' the utiaided eflForts^ of four genflemferi hA-^e 
afidert'ahied upw£trds of 50& 6asfes' of infriAgem^vt of 
«he ^arriAge law* of William IV.f In aB these ctoed, 
&e names, #esidi^ii<3es, Ocdupatioii^ 6f the parties; the 
dWje <rff thi^ tiifflfriages, and the cireuriistaiioes constittkt- 



* At the timoT^hen this' chapter was written* and ptiWished 
in the Morning Post, the inquiry had only proceeded one 
riionth: The calctdaitions here made are more tha.n borne out by 
the extension of HIM itiqiliry over' a pi^riod of thrte month*. — 
See last chapter. 

t Ttis number has now been exiJended to about IBOO. — See 
po8t^lB6i dhaptw. 
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ing their illegality^ hove been fonxtsh^d to me ; ttrhikt 
the gentlemen engaged in the inqnify have beard of 
about as many more such marriages^ the names a£ the 
partis to which were concealed and tefused to he inade 
knonm, lest it shotQd subject them to unjdeasant pro« 
ceedings, or to injury because of their illegality. Now, 
these 500 ascertained void marrislges are far from being 
all that are in like maimer illegal in those fourteed 
towns, for in some of them the inquiry is not yet half 
finished; nor are these fourteen towns mote than » 
mere fraction of England ; yet the Ascertained rei^ult in 
them by such insuffieient iDeans ki Jive kindred cases 
of infemgement of the laiw. In these fourteen towns, 
fiierefare, you have 500 respectable women branded sis- 
concubines by law, and their children, whatever their 
nuaiiber, made bastards. 

This most be a source oi pain and atmoydnce to the 
relatives of each of these wives, and to the relatives of 
each of these husbands, md it must be a source of 
unspeakable pain to themselves' in their own^ families -y 
for their childi^en are bast^dfi* Yon have, therefore! 
in fourteen townsy three times 500^ or* 1,500 families, 
pained and axmoyed a»d niade ashaMed by this kwy 
anxious to comceal their own marris^s,. ^t the niarriages 
of their friends. With such a proportidii: of these 
marriages in society, how " expedient" the laW itmst 
be which prohibits^ them ! How likely it is to brmg 
the law into habitual disregard I 

But I will attempt at least Soitothing hke ain 
approximation to their number throughout Engla»d 
from the returns aseertaitied. About 200 of these 
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cases have ooh» from the five towns named in York- 
shire and Lancashire, and the gentleman there writes 
to me that he has little doubt, from what he has already 
learnt there, that he shall be enabled to find out 1,000 
cases in those two counties alone by the time of the 
meeting of Parliament. I do not think this is an over- 
estimate, considering that Manchester is the only town in 
Lancashire to which attention has been turned, together 
with some small towns in Yorkshire. There are yet Liver- 
pool and Preston, and Wigan and .Bolton, and Oldham 
and Rochdale, and Stockport, and the enormously 
populous manufacturing districts of Lancashire, to 
inquire into ; and in Yorkshire, Leeds, Halifax, Bamsley, 
Sheffield, Bradford ; and, in fact, almost all the chief 
towns. 

I will now briefly direct attention to the last Report 
(the seventh) of the Registrar-General of the Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages in England. It appears there 
from the return (in pages 8 and 33) that the total 
number of widowers who married again in 1843 was 
16,305 i in 1844 the number was 16,941. 

In the year 1843 there were in the York division, 
including Yorkshire, 1,630 marriages of widowers ; 
and in the north-western division, including Lancashire 
and Cheshire, 2,722 marriages of widowers, or a 
total of 4,352 in those three counties. In 1844 the 
marriages of widowers in these three counties had 
increased to 4,671, there being in the north-western 
division 2,897 of these marriages, and in the northern 
division 1,774. 

From Cheshire I have had no return whatever of the 
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number of prohibited marriages, and Cheshire is 
included in the north-western division return of the 
marriages of widowers ; the only information I have 
received as to prohibited marriages in that district is 
from Manchester and its ndghbourhood. If we suppose, 
therefore, that in round numbers the marriages of 
widows in Lancashire and Yorkshire alone, leaving out 
Cheshire, amount to about 3,000 a year, and this is 
about correct, leaving the remaining marriages for 
Cheshire, we have, in eleven years since the passing 
of the Act of William IV., 33,000 such marriages. 
Taking it for granted that the gentleman now in Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire collecting facts on this question 
is accurate in the estimate of the number he expects 
to ascertain there (though manifestly the number of 
such marriages which his activity and zeal may discover 
must be an incomplete and very deficient return), we 
have 1,000 prohibited marriages in those two counties ; 
the proportion then is as 1,000 to 33,000, or one in 
every 33 widowers marries his deceased wife's sister. 

When we take into consideration the number of cases 
in which a wife's sister remains to take charge of the 
bereaved husband's house, and to act as a mother to 
his children ; that she is by blood, and perhaps by pre- 
vious acquaintance, as much a stranger to him as 
his deceased wife was before his marriage to her ; and 
that the amiable attentions of a lady under such circum- 
stances, acting upon a bereaved and broken spirit, 
together with gratitude for a mother's kindness shown 
to his children, are likely to win a widower's regard 
and affection, few will think this proportion of 1 in 33 

c 
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of the marriages of widowers to a deceased wife's sister 
overrated, coupled witli the known fact that such 
marriages are openly and constantly contracted. It 
might indeed with safety be alleged that the propor- 
tion is much greater; but I must adhere to and 
calculate from such imperfect data as 1 have. We then 
have, in round numbers, 16,500 marriages of widowers 
a year throughout England. If 1 in every 33 of these be 
a marriage with a deceased wife's sister, which is the 
fairly assumed proportion in Lancashire and Yorkshire 
(and the returns show the proportion to be quite as great 
in the south of England, people there having pretty 
much the same feeUngs with regard to marriage with 
those whom they love and esteem as in the north), we 
have at the rate of 500 such marriages every yeax ; or 
no less than 5,500 such marriages since the Act of 
William IV., prohibited by law, the wives concubines, 
the children bastards, and three times 5,500 families 
suffering annoyance, disability, shame, and disrepute, 
because of their own or their relatives' marriages made 
contrary to law, which fact they are anxious to conceal. 
Oh, most " expedient" law ! Why force honest 
EngUshmen to be ashamed of, and wish to conceal, that 
of which they should be most proud ? But when those 
honest EngUshmen know that the law which makes 
them so ashamed has no foundation in Scripture, in 
morahty, or in second pohcy, think you not that they 
' are something else besides ashamed? Will they not 
be indignant ? Ay, and indignant at those who thus 
impose shackles on them under the pretence of their 
being imposed by canons of the early Christian Church, 
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which canons the clergy of the present day, in matters 
affecting their own marriages, entirely disregard. Will 
they not be disposed to ask, with scorn somewhat 
akin to contempt, at such an argument, in the quaint 
phraseology of one of our own great Judges ? — 

''But suppose the canon or civil law were to be taken as a 
measure in the subject of marriage, of what were lawful. With 
the Canon Law of what time would you begin, for it varies as 
the laws civil of any nation do, in successive ages ? Before the 
Council of Lateran it was another law than since ; for marriages 
before were forbid to the seventh degree from cousin 
germans inclusively, since to the fourth. Every council varied 
somewhat in the Canon Law, and every Pope from the former, 
and often from himself, as every new Act of Parliament varies 
the law of England more or less; and that which always 
changeth can be no measure of rectitude, unless confined to 
what was the law in a certain time, and then no reason wiU 
make that a better measure than what was the law in a certain 
other time : as the law of England is not a righter law of 
England in one King's reign than in another, yet much 

Yes, contented will be these 5,000 Englishmen to 
have their wives esteemed harlots and their children 
bastards, because a canon of the Church in the fourth 
century renders them incapable of becoming bishops, 
priests, or deacons, if they marry their wives' sisters ; 
and another canon of the Council of Eliberis, passed 
by certain Spanish Bishops in Granada in Spain, in 



* Lord Chief Justice Vaughan, in Harrison v. Burwell, 
Vaughan's Rep., p. 245. 
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that enlightened period of Europe's history a.d. 305, 
subjects them to a five years' penance for such a 
marriage, especially when they know that those same 
canons absolutely prohibit the clergy from manying at 
all — ^prohibit marriage with an actress — ^prohibit the 
marriage of widows -prohibit a man to marry twice— 
prohibit a man to marry his maid-servant, mider penalty 
of his being unable to fill any sacerdotal office.* 

I fancy I see a contemptuous laugh on their 5,000 
faces, when, after reading the Bishop of London's 
reference to the weighty authority of those canons, they 
begin to look a little into them themselves, and exclaim 
with old Chief Justice Vaughan, " Well, well, we are 
disposed to think that the Canon Law, like the law of 
England, is not a righter law in one king's reign than 
another, yet much differing, and we think (apart from 
what the law of the land may be, which we leave for 
the lawyers to settle) that the practical disregard of 
those canons by our dergy of the present day, as 
regulating their marriages, is a very sensible proceed- 
ing ; and we think we cannot do better than follow 
their example, and disregard them also as regulating 
our marriages, 



99 



* Apostolical Canons 16 and 17. 
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CHAPTER III. 



EXAMPLES OF THE OPPRESSIVE AND INJTIRIOUS EFFECT 

OF THE PRESENT LAW. 

Examples of the effect of the law.— Its iniiiiigetiient by all classes. — Its oppres- 
aiyeness and demoralizing inflnence. — Its evasion by the rich, and tyranny over 
the poor. — Opinion of the Rev. J. F. Denham, Rector of St. Mary's le Strand, 
as to the effect of this law in his parish. 

In the last chapter I proved that at least five hundred 
marriages a year within the supposed prohibitions of 
affinity under the existing law are contracted in this 
country, and that the number of these marriages since 
the Act of William lY . prohibiting them^ must amount 
to several thousands. I shall proceed now witiiout 
farther preface to layafew cases before myreaders, 
culled at random out of a great number, to show the. 
hardships, the cruelty, and the crime which the pre- 
sent state of the law leads to. and compels. 

For obvious reasons, the names of the parties in all 
these cases are suppressed ; but the facts in all of them 
have been ascertained and verified by gentlemen of 
character, and I have not the shghtest doubt of their 
strict accuracy. 

, professor of music at Manchester, has ill-used 

and deserted his wife (his former wife's sister)^ avowedly 
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on the ground that the marriage is invalid, and he 
cannot be made to keep her. 

A dissenting minister at Macclesfield, the Rev. Mr. 

, was about to marry his deceased wife's sister at 

the time of the passing of Lord Lyndhurst's Act, 5th 
and 6th of Wilham IV., c. 54. The marriage was 
fixed for the third day after the royal assent was given 
to that Act. On applying for a hcense on the day of 
the royal assent, he was informed that a statute, 
forbidding such a marriage, was actually passing. His 
marriage was, in consequence, prevented. His sister- 
in-law still hves in his house, and they are most anxious 
to many. 

A clergjrman of extensive property, residing in 
Leicestershire, was left a widower with a large family 
of young children. His wife on her death-bed had 
implored him to marry one of her sisters who had been 
her constant companion, and to whom her children 
were much attached. The lady's mother approved of 
the intended marriage ; the eldest brother, then the 
head of the family, in ignorance at that time of any 
legal disabiUty, also expressed his entire approbation 
of it, but upon hearing that an Act had passed making 
such marriage void, not only forbade it, but quarrelled 
with his brother-in-law for daring to propose it so long 
as the obnoxious Act was unrepealed. Thus a connec- 
tion, regarded by the whole family as most desirable, 
was prevented, and dissensions created amongst intimate 
friends for no other reason than because an Act of 
Parliament, founded upon an erroneous interpretation 
of Scripture, had interposed a legal barrier. All the 
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parties in this case were in a high position of society, 
fully capable, from their education and habits of life, 
of appreciating sound religious or moral objections, if 
any had existed. 

The wife of Mr. , solicitor, Doncaster, died in 

childbirth. Her sister Hved in the house during her 
iUness, and remamed with him and his mother for some 

time afterwards. Mr. and lus deceased wife's 

sister became strongly attached to one another, and 
were desirous of being married at the period when the 
statute of 1835 was brought before Parliament. 

Mr. thought he should not be doing justice to 

the lady by leading her into a marriage upon which the 
Legislature was in the very act of casting a reproach. 
The Act having passed, the marriage did not take place, 
and, so far as he is concerned, it has cast a bUght on his 
whole existence, and has destroyed lus happiness. He 
has told my informant that the sacrifice had almost 
overpowered him, and that he had never been a happy 
man since. 

The wife of Mr. , of Doncaster, a gentleman 

filling an important professional position, having died, 
her sister came to reside with him and to take charge 
of his children. Her residence with him became the 
subject of comment. He was anxious to marry her ; 
the law prevents him : and that very case which the 
advocates of the law put forward as their strongest 
argument, namely, the possibility of a lady of marriage- 
able age residing with her deceased sister's husband 
without reproach under the law, has been proved in 
this case to be a fieJlacy. 
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Mr. , printer, of Fleet-street, London, was 

engaged to be married to his deceased wife's sister. In 
consequence of doubts raised as to the legality of the 
marriage, he disposed of his business, and went to 
France to be married, where he continues to reside. 

A lady, residing in Hyde Park Gardens, married her 
deceased sister's husband. Having cast her eyes upon 
another gentleman more suitable to her taste, she 
caused a suit to be instituted in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
to avoid her marriage, as prohibited, and shortly after- 
wards married that other gentleman. 

A tobacconist, in Kingsland Eoad, London, married 
his deceased wife's sister. The supposed illegality of 
the marriage is the prompter, on every fit of ill-humour 
or drunkenness, of constant and open threats to leave 
his wife. 

The young wife of a clerk in a merchant's house in 
the city of London, died, leaving two infant children. 
Her dying request to her husband was that he would 
marry her sister, that she might be a mother to her 
children. He proposed to marry his deceased wife's 
sister, who hved in charge of his house. Her mother 
assented to the marriage. The marriage was prevented 
by the law. 

A merchant in the city of London, at the death of 
his wife, requested her sister to superintend his house, 
and take care of his children. The lady educated his 
children herself, and two of his sons obtained distinc- 
tion at their school. So great was the interest of the 
aunt for the children, and their aifection for her, that 
their father, out of gratitude, esteem, and strong 
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regard, proposed to marry her, with the full knowledge 
of the law, which he looked upon as tyrannical and 
unjust, and required neither by social expediency nor 
morality. They were married, and that estimable lady 
is alleged to be in law his concubine. 

A gentleman, residing in the Isle of Thanet, proposed 
to marry his deceased wife's sister, to which marriage 
the father of the lady was opposed, on the ground of 
its iUegaUty, and in his will, in order to prevent the 
marriage, he directed that if his daughter persisted in 
contracting it, certain property left to her should go to 
other parties. After his death the lady did marry her 
deceased • sister's husband. The parties to whom her 
property was to pass on her marriage taking place, 
being relatives, raised a great family outcry, refused to 
visit her, on the ground of the marriage being illegal 
and void, and then claimed the property left to her. 
" No," said the lady, "if my marriage is no marriage 
in law, and I am to be slighted on that account, I will 
at any rate keep the property ; for, if the marriage is 
' no marriage,' the property will not pass from me 
under the will." The lady was well advised. 

A labourer in the employment of a coal merchant at 
Winchester applied to the Rev. Mr. Wilhams, of his 
parish, to get married to the sister of his deceased wife. 
Mr. Williams refused to publish the banns. They were, 
however, afterwards married at Chilcome, and for some 
time lived as man and wife. The man subsequently 
refused to support her, on the ground that their mar- 
riage was illegal. 

In the parish of St. Giles, London, the settlement of 
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some children^ the issue of such a marriage, is disputed, 
on the ground of the children being bastards, and not 
chargeable to the husband's parish. The case will 
shortly be before the Court of Queen's Bench. 

A respectable shoemaker at Winchester, some years 
after the death of his wife, became attached to her sister. 
The law has hitherto prevented their marriage ; but he 
told the gentleman who is my informant, with an air 
of firmness and indignation, « that he is detennined to 
marry his sister-in-law, though it drove him to go and 
live abroad." 

, a labourer at Winchester, was anxious to 

marry his deceased wife's sister, who kept his house 
for him. The law prevented his marrying her. He 
now cohabits with her, and has a large family by her, 
and is stiU anxious to marry her. 

A labourer from Mitcheldever appUed to the Rev. 
Mr. Thom, dissenting minister of Wiachester, to be 
married, but in his simpKcity let out the secret that the 
woman he wanted to marry was his deceased wife's 
sister. Mr. Thom told him the state of the law, and 
refused to marry him, but advised him to try his hand 
with the Estabhshed Clergy, and if he could prevail on 
one of them to marry him, he need not give himself 
any undue uneasiness about such a connection being 
improper because it happened to be forbidden by law. 

A farmer, and man of property, near Winchester, 
lost his wife shortly after the passing of Lord Lyndr 
hurst's Act. His sister-in-law went to keep his house. 
He became attached to her, and it was at length agreed 
that they should marry. He was refused to be married 
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at Winchester. They went to Southampton, but his 
relationship became known before the ceremony was 
performed, and he was refused to be married there. 
At length they found a clergyman who married them. 
Not satisfied with the legaUty of the marriage, and to 
satisfy his wife, they went to Scotland, and were again 
married there, bemg ignorant that this was of no avail 
to them. 

The bailiff to Sir W. Heathcote, at Hersley, near 
Winchester, married his deceased wife's niece, who 
came to keep his house at his wife's death, and to 
whom he became attached. It might be thought that 
the aflBnity was remote enough here ; but upon his 
marriage taking place he became exposed to the 
fiercest persecution by the late Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, the Rev. Mr. Keble, the curate of his parish, 
and other Puseyite associates. They threatened to 
take steps against him in the Ecclesiastical Courts, and 
the poor fellow, though a good servant, and his con- 
duct in every other respect unexceptionable, was obliged 
to give up his place. He then went to Wiltshire, 
and got into the service of a gentleman named 
Rawlinson, in the diocese of Salisbury. But here 
Messrs. Keble and Co. would not let him rest, for they 
wrote to the Archdeacon at Salisbury to prosecute him 
for incest, and he was only rescued from this rabid 
persecution by his employer taking up the cudgels for 
him, and directing his soUcitor to take measures to pro- 
tect him. 

A respectable man at Salisbury married his deceased 
wife's sister. On his death-bed his wife became 
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anxious that he should make his will, and instructions 
were given to^ an attorney to prepare a wiU ; the man, 
however, died before it was executed. He had no 
relatives of his own, and no family by his first wife. 
His second marriage being esteemed illegal, the Crown 
took possession of his property, administration of his 
effects being refused to his second wife. Some two 
years afterwards, the Crown, moved by her representa- 
tions, returned a part of the property. 

■, living at Hallstock, in Dorsetshire, went 

about six years ago, to Uve with her sister's husband, 
to look after the children during her sister's last illness. 
After her sister's death she remained in the house as 
housekeeper, and her brother-in-law afterwards pro- 
posed marriage to her. The marriage ceremony was 
refused to be performed in several places, the clergy- 
man of his parish putting the clergy of neighbouring 
parishes where he applied on their guard. The result 
has been what was to be expected, the parties cohabit 
together without marriage. This instance is a sample 
of some scores reported to me, almost precisely the 
same in circumstances and results. 

The Rev. Mr. , dissenting minister at Ipswich, 

married his deceased wife's sister at Altona, three years 
ago, where he went to have the marriage ceremony 
performed, such marriages there being legal. It was 
the dying request of his first wife that he should marry 
her sister. The legality of the marriage in this country 
is a matter of doubt. 

A surgeon residing at a village near Ipswich married 
the sister of his deceased wife at her dying request. 
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The lady's Mends are highly respectable people in 
Ipswich, and the mother of the lady went with her to 
Scotland, to giye her away to her brother-in-law at the 
marriage ceremony, under the mistaken impression 
that the marriage was legal if performed in Scotland. 
There is no doubt whatever, in this case, that this 
lady ranks in law simply as a concubine. 

A respectable farmer, near Ipswich, on the death of 
his wife, invited her sister to come and take charge of 
his child. An attachment arose between them. The 
obstacle to marriage led to an improper intimacy, which 
has since been endeavoured to be repaired by their 
marriage. 

A twine-spinner, residing at Yarmouth, married the 
sister of his deceased wife at Goodeston. She had 
been for several years the domestic servant of a clergy- 
man in Yarmouth, and previous to her marriage was 
assured by her master that the marriage would be 
void. Her answer was, that her sister hved cook with 
Admiral Sir George Parker, who married two sisters 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, and that if it were not 
wrong in him to marry two sisters, she did not see that 
she should be doing wrong. 

A respectable man in Yarmouth, wishing to make 
his will, and to leave his property to his wife, who was 
the sister of a former wife, the solicitor employed felt 
obliged, in regard to this respectable woman, to 
describe her in the will as so and so, " the reputed 
wife" of the dying man. 

A member of the Society of Friends, a highly re- 
spectable bookseller in Bristol, on the death of his. 
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wife became anxious to marry her sister, that she 
might be a mother to his children. It is one of the 
rules of the Society of Friends to expeL members who 
do not obey the laws. The elders, knowing the cir- 
cumstances of the parties, admonished both ; and both 
underwent resignedly great annoyance and vexation. 
They, however, considered the marriage law of 1835 
to be so tyrannous and unjustifiable, that others, as 
well as friends of their own persuasion, not merely 
connived at, but approved of their resolution to set 
at naught an unjust law. Great expense was incurred 
in ascertaining if the marriage could legally be so- 
lemnised, and various legal opinions were taken. The 
more they examined into the law, the more they scoffed 
at the reasons on which it is founded. At length 
they resolved to go through the marriage ceremony in 
Denmark, and to go through the necessary prepa- 
ration. He was accordingly subjected to most irksome 
and inquisitorial proceedings. Before leaving for Den- 
mark he had to prove his identity, that he had his 
father's sanction, and that the contemplated mar- 
riage was within his father's knowledge. The same 
thing had to be done by the lady, the Danish and 
British Consuls in turn inspecting and aflSxing their 
respective official seals to the required documents. 
Armed with these papers, he and his intended lady 
proceeded to Altona, where they put themselves in 
communication with Dr. Leimppert, whose fee as a 
civilian to enable an EngUshman and an English- 
woman of character in approved society to marry, as 
refugees under doubtful domiciliation in a foreign coun- 
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try, was twenty guineas. After the required residence 
within the jurisdiction of the free state of Altona, the 
parties were at length solemnly married under a fiat 
from the King of Denmark, by an officiating clergy- 
man in state orders, after incmrring an expense of 
nearly £200. On their return to Bristol, instead of 
being avoided or " cut," they were congratulated, and 
met with increased respect from aU their friends, be- 
cause of their determination as upright people of strong 
minds not to submit to an oppressive and unjust law. 
Dr. Leimppert showed to them a column of names of 
refugees who sought for honourable marriage abroad, 
rather than part with each other's society, or Uve in in- 
vited concubinage in England, under the temptation 
of the law of 1835. This marriage took place in 
1844. 

Within the last month, a highly respectable citizen 
of Bristol went to Teignmouth to have the marriage 
ceremony performed with his deceased wife's sister. 
The event was publicly announced in the Bristol 
newspapers. 

An eloquent clergyman, much beloved by his con- 
gregation, the Rev. Mr. Irvine, of St. Mary's Red- 
cliffe, Bristol, having married a respectable man to his 
deceased wife's sister — ^his dying wife having implored 
him, for her children's sake, to marry no step-mother 
for them but her own sister — a Puseyite chque of 
young clergymen, more offended, it is said, at this 
reverend gentleman's successful eloquence than at his 
ecclesiastical fault, eventually procured his suspension 
on account of this marriage. One thousand of his 
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parishioners, in two days, signed a protest against his 
suspension. The Puseyite object, however, was accom- 
plished, and a successful and dangeroVis rival was got 
rid of. 

The following letter was written by a highly respect- 
able farmer to the gentleman making inquiries in that 
district. It shows that the possession of £100 enables 
the law to be broken with impunity, whilst those who 
cannot afford that sum must bear the yoke of this 
oppressive law. 

"RanndB^ near Thrapston, Feb. 6th, 1847. 

'' SiE, — Your letter of the Ist instant came duly to baud. la 
answer^ yoiu* information is quite correct ; the following are the 
particulars of my case: — ^I had formed my attachment be- 
fore the passing of the Act^ and the first impression it produced 
was, that that attachment must be given up. It was, however, 
fomid that that conclusion could be sooner come to than acted 
upon; still an union, under existing circumstances, seemed 
very formidable. We therefore resolved to lay our case before 
Dr. Lushiogton, and he informed us as the best step to a con- 
summation of such an attachment, that a marriage might be 
efiPected in America, where such marriages are perfectly law- 
ful. This advice we determined to take, especially as there 
never appeared anything prohibitory in the LeviticsJ law upon 
this subject. Accordingly we proceeded to New York, and our 
marriage was solemnized in that city by the Rev. J. Milner, 
Eector of St. George's Church, on the 26th of July, 1838, at 
an expense to ourselves of upwards of one hundred pounds. 
This, however, we considered but trifling, compared with the 
sacrifice of the very strong attachment which had been formed 
between us. How Car the alteration of the law may affect our 
case I cannot tell; but feeling deeply affected for the welfare 
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of the class of pensons who are cif comfitanaed as we wete, or 
who have contracted marriagqs upoB such attaehqieQts/ 1 heartily 
wiah you success in your undertaJdng. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours humbly, 

" E. Ekins. 



X am. 



C( 



To Wm. Patbrson, Esq. 



'^P.S. — ^There is a very respectable farmer of this place, Mr. 
Thomas Brown, who had formed an acquaintance under similar 
circumstances, who found it necessary to go into a distant part 
of the country to effect a marriage : he has already^ a family of 
four children by the same, and consequently it is to him a 
matter of the highest nnportance that an alteration should take 
place in the law. I have given this inlbfination in accordance 
with his wish/' 

I have more than exceeded teaaotiable ^ce^ or 
would quote many more cases of hardship, crdelty, 
and oppression under this law. Amongst the cases 
oommunicated to nie are some scores of marriages of 
respectable parties who went abroad to evade the law. 
Several persons of condition proceeded to fweign coun- 
tries and married there, after the rejection of Lord F. 
Egerton's motion in 1842; and several others, who 
were still restrained by the letter of the law in so deli- 
cate a matter, have since acted upon Mr. Justice 
Erie's opinion, and solemnised th^k marriages in this 
country, tbat learned jud^ having prdnouBoed them 
unimpeachable, ^ hemg^'mUhoui the Levitical de- 
grees," A v«y eommon case amongrt the lower class 
is, that the parties go to a parish where they are 
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not known, and get married by the clergyman. In 
very many instances among the lower classes the parties 
get found out when they go to be married, and the 
clerg3nnan refuses to marry them. The almost invari- 
able result in such cases is, that the parties subse- 
quently cohabit without marriage. They satisfy them- 
selves that they have endeavoured all they can to do 
what is proper, and moral, and right, and if the law 
will not let them marry, why it is not their fault, so 
they cohabit without marrying. It is reported to me, 
that at Portsmouth, at Salisbury, at Dorchester, at 
Ipswich, and at other places, applications for licenses 
to marry by parties thus related are continually being 
made, and of course refused; and these towns the 
Bishop of London will see are not manufacturing dis- 
tricts, where the population can be assumed to be 
" suffering under long and criminal neglect on the part 
of those who ought to have provided for them clergy- 
men, churches, and schools." 

I shall appropriately close the subject of this chapter 
by quoting the opinion and experience of one of the 
respected rectors of the Strand churches : — 

''In the course of my experience as a clergyman, during 
twenty years, in the country and the metropohs, I have 
known many instances of a man marrying Ma deceased toife^s 
stater. 

'' I believe that the great inducement in such cases has been 
that the parties have considered themselves more assured of 
each other's real character and disposition, than mere 
strangers could hope to be. A man also naturally expects that 
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the sister will take a greater interest in his deceased wife's 
children than any one else would do. 

''As far as my knowledge and recollection extend^ I have had 
reason to consider the parties in such a marriage respectable 
in conduct, and apparently attached to each other. I know 
instances in which the females have made excellent step- 
mothers, 

" I have for these reasons felt commiseration for the parties 
themselves, and for their children, as exposed to odium and 
other disadvantages under the present state of the law. 

'' It is, I believe, often made use of as a means of persecu- 
tion and annoyance to those whom it concerns. The parties 
are also conscious of the real or supposed disadvantages of 
their position, and I doubt not are ofeen intimidated in con- 
sequence from maintaining their various rights with proper 
^irit. 

" Among the lower orders, if a party so circumstanced by 
any means offands a neighbour, it is often found that the 
ofiPended party indulges his spite hj adverting, in some way 
or other J to the illegal position of his opponent and partner^ 
and the illegitimacy of their children. The same handle for 
resentment or contempt is, I doubt not, made use of among 
children when they quarrel. Still the inducements are so 
many to contract this kind of marriage, that parties are often 
found grilling to encounter all the attendant evils for the sake 
of them. 

'' For these reasons, I should hail with satisfaction the repeal 
of the present legal prohibition, if any really exist, which is 
thought by some to be at least questionable, or the authorita- 
tive declaration that there is none. 

'' The Scriptures do not, I believe, afford the slightest 
countenance for the present, real or supposed, state of the 
enactment; indeed, the analogy of the ancient Levitical 
law, which required that a man should marry his deceased 
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brother's wife, is in favour of the kind of Inarriage in ques- 
tion. 

" Joshua Feedsbick Diso^hah^ M.A.^ F.RS. 
^' Bector of St* Mary-le-Strand. 

<< Beconber 19, 1846/ 
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Few, I think, after reading these cases, descriptive 
of the evil tendency and tyranny of the present lavr — 
few, after marking the thousands of these marriages 
which take place, as proved in the last chapter, will be 
disposed to accord in the opinion of the Bishop of 
London, that their prohibition, as now existing by 
law, is " expedient ;" and still fewer, I think, will feel 
disposed to become disciples of Sir Robert Inglis, and 
openly anywhere express his opinion, " that, for prac- 
tical, political, and general reasons," the present state 
of the law ought to be upheld. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE PROHIBITION. 

Its early ecclesiasticdl ]iigtoiy,-F<^£arl7 lestndnts on i&a^riagci generally .-^Iflkn^if^ 
"lay in disgrace." — ^The first caaons against it. — Progress of superstition ; tho 
clergy forbidden to marry. — Prohibitions of marriage extended to the seventh 
degree of relationship. — Spiritual affinity.r<-Prohibitions made a source of 
profit by the Church of Rome. 

Having in previous chapters shown |the extent to which 
the infringement of the laws supposed to prohibit 
marriages between parties related by affinity is carried 
(or rather its almost total disregard), and the injustice, 
cruelty, and oppression in which such a state of the 
law necessarily and in feet results, I shall proceed 
to give an historical sketch of the origin of these 
prohibitions — of the spirit of the ages which riveted 
them on society ; and, bearing in mind that we shall 
look for them in vain in Scripture, or in any divine 
ordinance, let us see if these regulations of men of by- 
gone barbarous ages for our government are deserving 
of our reverence and respect for the reasons which gave 
rise to them, or for the spirit which continued them 
and graved them into our laws. 

The question is now proved not to be one of hjrpo- 
thetical mischief or mere individual hardship. It is 
assuming its just proportions as a question of grave 
national importance touching aur social government ; 
foir th^pe are thousands of such invalid mamages 
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amongst men of all classes, and hundreds of cases of 
grievous hardship undet the law. Neither are these 
numbers hypothetical ; the last two chapters have proved 
the great number of these marriages, extending to at 
least 5,000, and the grievous oppression of the law in 
some hundreds of those cases. 

The historical sketch which I propose naturally 
divides itself into two parts : first, the ecclesiastical 
history of these prohibitions ; and, secondly, their 
statutory or legal history. I shall confine myself in 
the present chapter to their ecclesiastical history. 

In the early ages of the fathers of the Church, their 
chaste severity led them to abhor every enjoyment 
which might gifatify the sensual and degrade the 
spiritual nature of man. " It was their favourite 
opinion," says Gibbon, " that if Adam had preserved 
his obedience to the Creator, he would have lived for 
ever in a state of virgin pmity, and that some harmless 
mode of vegetation might have peopled Paradise with 
a race of innocent and immortal beings. The use of 
marriage was permitted only to his fallen posterity as 
a necessary expedient to continue the human species, 
and as a restraint, however imperfect, on the natural 
licentiousness of desire. The hesitation of the orthodox 
casuists on this interesting subject betrays the per- 
plexity of men unwilling to approve an institution 
which they were compelled to tolerate. The enumera- 
tion of the very whimsical laws which they most cir- 
cumstantially imposed on the marriage bed would 
force a smile from the young and a blush from the fair. 
It was their unanimous sentiment that a first marriage 
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was adequate to all the purposes of nature and of 
society. The sensual connection was refined into a 
resemblance of the mystic union of Christ with his 
Church, and was pronounced to be indissoluble either 
by divorce or by death. The practice of second nup- 
tials was branded with the name of legal adultery ^ 
and the persons who were guilty of so scandalous an 
offence against Christian purity were soon excluded 
from the honours, and even from the alms, of the 
Church.* Such is Gibbon's account of the chaste 
and mortifying spirit which influenced the lives of 
the early fathers of the Church, in the first three 
centuries of the Christian era. The state of ceUbacy 
was conceived to be one of greater purity than that 
of matrimony. Chastity rapidly partook of the spirit 
of asceticism, and celibacy, first recommended as a 
state of greater purity, became enjoined and at last 
enforced on the clergy. In that purer age of the 
Church's history, the rules of strict moraUty, as taught 
in the precepts of Christ and his Apostles, were alone 
adhered to, and it was not until after this period that 
the Mosaic prohibitions and other regulations, respect- 
ing marriage were adopted with certain modifications 
in the Church.f " An instinct almost innate and 
universal," says Gibbon,! appears to prohibit the 
incestuous commerce of parents and children in the 
infinite series of ascending and descending .genera- 



* Gibbon, c. xv. p. 191. 

t Biddle's Christian Antiquities, book viii. c. 1. 

X Ch. xliv. p. 768. 
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tious. Concerning the oblique and natural branches, 
nature is indifferent, reason mute, and custom various 
and arbitrary." Gibbon then relates the customs of 
various countries, and adds, that " the profane law- 
givers of Eome inflexibly condemned the marriage 
of sisters and brothers, and hesitated whether first 
cousins should be touched by the same edict." When 
marriage thus had begun, in the words of Milton, 
" to lie in disgrace," " as a work of the flesh, and 
ahnost of defilement, wholly denied to priests, and the 
second tioie dissuaded to all," then it was that th6 
Mosaical prohibitions were adopted and extended, and 
the natural restraints on marriage imposed by Pagan 
Rcmie biacame incorporated into the decrees of Christian 
councils, with all the strained interpretations of "mystical 
consangumity," and of a prevailing asceticism. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the first coundl of the church in 
which this subject was discussed, that of EUberis, which 
was afis^nbled a,d. 305, enj(Hned five years' penance to 
the man who married his wife's sister ;* and the Council 
q£ NeO'CaasaBea (^.n. 314) ordered that the woman who 
naarried twQ brothers should remain excommunicated to 
^e 4ay of her death, f 

Pari passu with these growing restrictions were 
the morality and the purity of the earlier Christians 
deparjted from. Inspired by '' the savage enthusiasm 
whieh r^resents man as a criminal, and God as a tyrant," 
the ascetics of the age " abjured the use of wine, of 



* Labb6, i. p. 977. t Ibid. i. p. 1481. 
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flesh, and of marriage ; chastised their body, mortilled 
their affections, and embraced a life of misery as the 
price of eternal happiness."* It was soon found that 
by these habits their votaries " acquired the respect of 
the world which they despised.** The monastic orders 
were invented, and *' crowds of obscure and abject 
plebeians gained by these means in the cloister 
much more than they had saCTificed in the world.** 
Imposture and credulity went hand in hand, and vitiated 
the faculties and the minds of men ; and ** superstition 
gradually extinguished the hostile light of philosophy 
and science."f This was the period when these pro- 
hibitions were invented, and such were the motives which 
actuated the men who imposed restrictions on marriage, 
such as are no where found in the pure fountain of 
morality and truth — 

Pure, and coiQinaiids to some, leaves ^^e to all." 

We win now briefly turn to some of the reasons on 
which these restrictions on marriage were founded, and 
by which they were attempted to be justified. Mosheim, 
in describing the manners of the clergy of the fourth 
century, says, ** Marriage was permitted to all the 
various ranks and orders of the clergy, high and low. 
Those, however, who continued in a state of celibacy 
obtained by this abstinence a higher reputation of 
sanctity and virtue than others. This was owing to 
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the almost general persuasion that they who take wives 
were, of all others, the most subject to the influence of 
malignant demons. As it was of infinite importance to 
the interests of the Church that no impure or malevolent 
spirit entered into the bodies of such as were 
appointed. to govern or instruct others, so the people 
were desirous that the clergy should use their utmost 
efforts to abstain from marriage/'* This led to the 
clergy forming connections with **holy concubines,'* 
about whose purity and chastity solemn declarations 
were made ; nevertheless, scandal was not silent, and the 
more pious among the bishops, alarmed at this laxity, 
increased their efforts to aboUsh it, and to impose 
further restrictions on marriage. The council of Agde 
(a.d. 506) forbade marriage with a brother's widow, 
with a cousin german, vrith a near relative by 
consanguinity, and with a near kinsman's widow, f 
Gregory III. (a.d. 731) extended prohibitions of mar- 
riage to the seventh degree of relationship, and Zachary 
forbade marriage in every case in which any relation- 
ship, however remote, could be traced between the 
parties. At this period the spirit of the doctrine of 
*' mystical consanguinity" became extended, and mar- 
riages within "spiritual relationship," or cognatio 
spiritualis, were prohibited ; so that, according to Lord 
Coke,t "a husband might be divorced from his wife 



* Letter on the Law of Marriage, by H. R. Reynolds, Esq. 
M.A., Barrister at Law, p. 82. 
t Labb6, iv., p. i. 1393. 
t Co. 2d Inst. p. 683. 
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or a wife from her husband, and the heir of them be 
bastarded, for that the husband before marriage had 
been godfather either at baptism or confirmation to 
the cousin of his ^wife^ or that she had been godmother 
before the marriage to the cousin of her husband/^ 

" Not only was affinity y' says Hallam,* " or relation- 
ship by marriage, put upon the same footing as that by 
blood, but a fantastical connection called spiritual 
affinity was invented in order to prohibit marriage 
between a sponsor and godchild." 

Gregory Nazianzen called the man of four wives no 
longer a man, but " a downright hog." The children of 
such a marriage were declared bastards. But a man 
might by penance wipe out this fault, as he might by 
marriage with his deceased wife's sister, for the Roman 
penitential ordered "a fasting of three weeks for a 
third wife, and twenty-one for a fourth ; after which all 
was well again."! 

" The reasons," says Jeremy Taylor, "why the pro- 
jectors of the Canon Law did forbid marriage to the 
seventh degree, were as fit a cover for this dish as 
could be imagined. They that were for four, gave 
this reason for it : — 

" There are four humours in the body of a man, to 
which, because the four degrees of consanguinity do 
answer, it is proportionable to nature- to forbid the 
marriage of cousins to the fourth degree." Nay, 



* Vol. ii. p. 8. 

t Letter of H. R.. Reynolds, Esq., on the Law of Marriage^ 
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more. " Thore are four eleEKMmts ; er^o, to which it 
may be added, that there are upon a man's hand four 
fingers and a tiiumb ; the thumb is the stirps or com- 
mon parent, and to the end of the four fingers, that 
is, the four generations of kindred, we ought not to 
many, because ^ the life of a man is but a span long.' 
There are also four quarters of the world ; and, indeed, 
80 there are of every thing in it if we please, and there- 
fore abstain at least till the fourth degree be passed. 
Others, who are graver and wiser (particularly Bona- 
venture), observe, cunningly, that * besides the four 
humours of the body, there are three faculties of the 
80ul,which, being joined together, make seven ; and they 
point out to us that men are to abstain till the seventh 
generation.'- " These reasons," says the good Bishop, 
^^ such as they are, they therefore were content withal, 
because they had no better ; yet, upon the strength 
of these, they were held, even against the consent 
of ahnost aU mankind, to forbid these degrees to 
marry."* 

Such was the spirit of the early ages of the Church 
which enacted and perpetuated these prohibitions, 
many of which the good sense of mankind has since 
got rid of, although, as in the case of the marriages of 
first cousins, the removal of the prohibition was op- 
posed on precisely the same groundsi as is the removal 
pf the prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, f Such was the reasoning on which these pro- 



* Je?. Taylor, Duct. Dub. lib. xi. o. 2, s. 66. 
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hibitions were founded, and by whicli they were 
defended. After the '' fonr humours of the body and 
three faculties of the soul" mode of argument, the 
" four fingers and the thumb" and the '* span long" 
illustration, in defence of the prohibition of the mar- 
riages of relatives to the seventh degree, we ought to 
receive with becoming gravity the three reasons^ " prac- 
tical, pohtical, and general," of Sir Robert Inglis, in 
defence of the prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister. 

There was, however, another ingredient which in- 
creased the number of these prohibitions and perpe- 
tuated them, to which I shall briefly allude. The 
Church of Ecnne reserved to itself the power of gra&t- 
ing di^nsations for those prohibitions, which, for 
objects <' oi discipline and eccksiastical economy," 
it enforced by '' decrees of councils and decretals cf 
Popes."* " The key note whidi regulated every pas- 
sage of this dispensing power was the superiority of 
ecdesiastical to temporal authority ;" " and dispensa- 
tions were made more easy when it was dis(:^veied that 
they might be converted into a source of profit,"* 
Thus were these prohibitions, at first established in a 
barbarous age by unreasonable and sensekds asoeticism, 
and continued and extended by the poUcy of the 
Romish Chtut^h for tbe purposes of porwer and liggm- 
disement by a code of canon laws, p^etuated and 



* HaHam, vol. ii. p. 7. 

t Ib id, vo l. ii. c. 7, p. 9, and see Appendix, No. 1, Stat. 82, 
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" almost entirely founded upon the legislative autho- 
rity of the Pope/'* and '•the doctrines contained 
in which most favourable to the power of the clergy 
were founded on ignorance, and supported by fraud or 

forgery/'t 

And yet we in the nineteenth century — ^in the third 

century of the Reformation, with the Bible as our 
guide— in an age of Uterature and diffused knowledge, 
are supporting those very canonical prohibitions of 
marriage fwhen abnost every other Protestant nation 
has scouted them), because — ^because, as Sir R. Inglis 
tells us, he thinks there are " practical, poUtical, and 
general reasons" in their favour, and because the 
Bishop of London is charmed with the ascetic spirit of 
the canons of EUberis, and would perpetuate the prohi- 
bitions against " mystical consanguinity !". But why 
stop here, if the canons are to be our guide ? " Mys- 
tical consanguinity" ought not to be severed from its 
nuptial fellow * cognatio spiriiualis/ — and grant this 
clerical re-enactment, this revival of "ignorance, fraud, 
or forgery," and we shall again be in that happy 
state of mental bondage and spiritual slavery when 
no man who hopes to marry dare stand godfather 
to his friend's child, lest the lady of his affections 
should chance to be that child's cousin, or remotely 
related to it, and the " spiritual aflSnity" which he has 
taken upon himself should prevent his marriage. 
Such was the state of the Canon Law tiQ the thir- 
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teenth century, when fourth cousins were permitted to 
many by a relaxation of the canons, and in this ame- 
liorated form they so continued till the period of 
Henry VIII. An historical account of the statutory 
enactments regarding marriage, and the reasons of the 
prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife's sister 
in that monarch's reign, will form the subject of the 
next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE STATUTORY HISTORY OF THE PROHIBITIONS. 

Henry tlie Eighth's marriage to his brother's widow, Catherine of Arragon.— A. 
fresh beauty at Court, Anne Boleyn. — ^Application to the Pope for a divorce.— 
Controversy as to the validity of the King's marriage. — The Universities con- 
sulted, bribed, and threatened into an answer fieivourable to the King. — Marriage 
to Anne Boleyn, and first Statute passed dedariug the King's last marriage 
"prohibited by Grod's laws." — ^A new appetite; Anne Boleyn beheaded, and 
marriage to Lady Jane Seymour. — Second prohibitory statute passed. — Mar- 
riage to Ann of Cleves. — Divorce, aud third prohibitory statute passed to pave 
the way for a futore mairiage.-*Archbiahop Parker's Tables. — ^The Canons of 
1608. 

In the present chapter I intend giving an historical 
sketch of the statutory history of these prohibitions. 
If their eck^lesiastical history, as related in the last 
chapter, excited a smile of pity at opinions and doctrines 
which Robertson, in his History of Charles V., most 
justly pronounces to be " founded on ignorance, and 
supported by fraud or forgery," their statutory history 
now given wiU not improbably extort an expression of 
strong disapprobation or disgust. As in the last 
chapter I merely gave a history of the passing of con- 
demning canons, and the reasons which were vouch- 
safed for their origm and in their defence, without 
entering into a minute account of the canons them- 
selves ; so in the present chapter I shall confine myseK 
to an historical account of the passing of the statutes 
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containing prohibitions of marriages between persons 
related by affinity, and of the reasons which led to their 
passing. What the canons themselves may be, which 
contained restrictions and condemnations of marriages 
by affinity, and what the statute law may be, which is 
supposed to prohibit such marriages, will be treated of 
separately. 

The historical reader will remember that the first 
wife of Henry VIII. , Catherine of Arragon, was the 
widow of his elder brother Arthur, to whom he was 
married in the year 1509 — the year that he ascended 
the throne. Some objections were urged against this 
marriage on the ground of the Princess Catherine 
being Henry's deceased brother s widow. After the 
question, however, had been fuUy discussed, " with the 
unanimous assent of the council, Henry was publicly 
married to the Princess by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,''* amidst great rejoicings. Seventeen years after 
this marriage a fresh beauty appeared at Court as 
Maid of Honoiu* to the Queen ia the person of Anne 
Boleyn. Taught wisdom by the fate of her sister 
Mary, who had been seduced by the King, and after 
being his mistress for a short time was deserted by 
him, she indignantly repelled the King's advances, 
sayiQg that, " Though she would be happy to be his' 
wife, she would never condescend to be his mistress."f 
This repulse increased Henry's passion, and though 



* Lingard^s History of England, vol. vi. p. 3. 
t Ibid. p. 113. 
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" seventeen years had passed without a suspicion of 
the lawfulness of his marriage,* in the company of his 
confidants he affected to fear that he was living in a 
state of incest with the relict of his brother." 



(( >< 
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Twas love first taught our Henry to be ^ise. 
And gospel light first dawn'd in Boleyn's eyes. 

Or, as our great dramatist better puts it :- 

" Chahbeblain. 
It seems the marriage with his brother's wife 
Has crept too near his conscience. 

" Suffolk. 
" No ; his conscience 
Has crept too near another lady."t 



Hume gives the following account of what caused 
these " conscientious scruples" of the King. *' The 
Queen (says Hume) was older than the King by no 
less than six years : and the decay of her beauty, to- 
gether with particular infirmities and diseases, had con- 
tributed, notwithstanding her blameless character and 
deportment, to render her person unacceptable to 
him." " But Henry was carried forward, though per- 
haps not at first excited, by a motive more forcible." 
" Anne Boleyn, who lately appeared at Court, had 
been appointed Maid of Honour to the Queen ; and 
having had frequent opportunities of being seen by 



^ LiQgard^s History of England, vol. vi. p. 113. 
t King Henry VIII., Act ii. sc, 2. 
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Henry, and of conversing with him, had acquired an 
entire ascendant over his affections." " Finding the 
accomplishments of her mind nowise inferior to her ex- 
terior graces, he even entertained the design of raising 
her to the throne ; and was the more confirmed in this 
resolution when he found that her virtue and modesty 
prevented all hopes of gratifying his passion in any 
other manner."* He therefore resolved to apply to 
the Pope (Clement) for a divorce. The Pope, however, 
refused to grant it ; and during three long years gave ' 
evasive replies to his repeated and urgent applications. 
Canonists and divines were consulted, and those who 
advocated the divorce admitted the marriage to be law- 
ful by the Mosaical law, there having been no issue by 
the Queen's first marriage,t and abandoned their argu- 
ments from Scripture, but contended that the Pope's 
dispensation for the marriage was insufficient, because 
it had been obtained by false pretences. The marriage, 
therefore, being forbidden by the Canons, without a 
valid dispensation, was unlawful. J The chief argu- 
ments of those who advocated the divorce were, that 
the Levitical law, by which such a marriage is in 
ordinary cases forbidden by the Jews,^ is binding upon 
Christians; this doctrine was, however, strenuously 
disputed by the Universities, 



* Hume^s History of England, ch. xxx. p. 810. 
t Deuteronomy, ch. xxv. v. 5 and 6. 
X Lingard's lEstory of England, vol. vi. p. 119. 
§ See Leviticus, ch. xviii. v. 16. 
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" Such were the arguments upon which Henry rested the 
supposed unlawfuhiess of his marriage, in order to procure a 
divorce, when, says Hume, ' One evening, by accident. Dr. 
Thomas Cranmer, then a Fellow of Jesus College, in Cambridge, 
fell into company with Gardiner, the Secretary of State, and 
Fox, the King's Almoner; and as the business of the divorce 
became the subject of conversation, he observed that the easiest 
way, either to quiet Henry's conscience or extort the Pope's 
consent, would be to consult all the Universities of Europe 
with regard to this controverted point. If they agreed to 
approve of the King's marriage with Catherine, his remorses 
would naturally cease ; if they condemned it, the Pope would 
find it difficult to resist the solicitations of so great a monarch, 
seconded by the opinion of all the learned men in Christendom. 
When the King was informed of the proposal, he was delighted 
with it, and swore with more alacrity than delicacy, ' that 
Cranmer had got the right sow by the ear;' he sent for the 
divine, entered into conversation with him, conceived a high 
opinion of his virtue and understanding, engaged him to write 
in defence of the divorce, and immediately, in prosecution of 
the scheme proposed, employed his agents to collect the judg- 
ments of all the Universities in Europe,"''^ 

For three more years this object was striven for, but 
from every University Henry met with the most obsti- 
nate opposition to his vrishes. " In England," says 
Lingard, " it might have been expected that the influ- 
ence of the Crown would silence the partisans of 
Catherine ; yet even in England it was found neces- 
sary to employ commands and promises, and threats. 



■^ Hume^s History of England, ch. xxx. p. 314. 
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sometimes secret intrigue, and sometimes open vio- 
lence, before a favourable answer could be extorted 
from either of the Universities;"* and favourable 
answers were extorted from the foreign Universities by 
open and notorious bribery ;f or, as Cavendish terms 
it, " by notable sums of money/'J Wood tells us in 
his Annals,^ " that had not the University of Oxford 
been ovexawed by the King's power, and threatened as 
it were with ruin, they would never have consented 
with the King's desire, or with the opinions of other 
Universities," and that " notwithstanding the King's 
thundering letters, and aU the entreaties used by his 
agents, his design would not have come to pass," but 
for a violent interference with the statutes of the Uni- 
versity. It was the same with the University of Cam- 
bridge. The groimd of their resistance was, that the 
Jewish law was not binding upon Christians, and that 
Henry's marriage was therefore vahd. 

Henry having by these means obtained answers 
favourable to his purpose from several of the Univer- 
sities, set the Pope at defiance, and privately married 
Anne Boleyn. The Pope, hearing of this proceeding, 
assembled his cardinals, pronounced the marriage of 
Henry and Catherine vahd, and declared Henry to be 
excommunicated if he reftised to adhere to it. || The 



* Lingard, vol. vi. p. 140. 

t See evidence as to this in Notes to Lingard's History of 
England, vol. vi. p. 385. 

X Page 41 7 ; and see Stat. 1 Mary, Sess. 2, c. I, post, Append, 
§ Book i. p. 43—46. 

Hume^s History of England, ch. xxx. p. 318. 
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King disregarded the Pope, and that session of Par- 
liament, A.D. 1533, passed the Act the 25th Henry 
VIIL, ch. 22, rendering his issue by Catherine ill^ti- 
mate, establishing the succession to the Crown in his 
issue by Anne Boleyn, setting out a table of prohi- 
bitions of marriage, which the statute says are " pro- 
hibited by God's laws," rendering his own former 
marriage invalid, and amongst these prohibitions is 
included the marriage with a " deceased wife's sister." 

To this vile and vicious source do we trace the first 
appearance of the prohibition of marriages between 
persons related by affinity in our statutes, opposition to 
which heaped disgrace upon Cardinal Wolsey, and 
eventually brought one of the brightest ornaments that 
England has ever had cause to be proud of — the great 
and the good Sir Thomas More — ^to the block. 

But in three short years Henry's passion for his 
iresh Queen " languished from satiety." " His love 
was transferred to another object. Jane, daughter of 
Sir John Seymour, and Maid of Honour to the Queen, 
a young lady of singular beauty and merit, had ob- 
tained an entire ascendant over him, and he was deter- 
mined to sacrifice everything to the gratification of this 
new appetite."* Pretexts were not wanting, and 
this human monster speedily caused his accomplished 
wife to be beheaded, and married Lady Jane Seymour 
next day. It became necessary again to settle the 
succession to the Crown, and the King, in an address 



* Hume^s History of England, ch. xxxi. p. 327. 
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to the Speaker of the House of Commons, which reads 
strangely in these days, when we can look impartially 
on the facts, stated that " for the sake of his people, and 
notwithstanding the misfortunes attending his two 
former marriages, he had been induced for their good 
to venture on a third ; " which address the Speaker 
received with suitable professions of gratitude, taking 
thence occasion " to praise the King for his wonderfu] 
gifts of grace and nature, comparing him for justice and 
prudence to Solomon, for strength and fortitude to 
Samson, and for beauty and comeliness to Absolom."* 
After this, an obsequious Commons passed the Act, 
28th Henry VIIL, c. 7, repealing the last Act, declar- 
ing the issue of his two former marriages illegitimate, 
settling the succession on his issue by Lady Jane 
Seymour, and re-enacting the former prohibitions 
against marriage, including a wife's sister. His third 
Queen died in giving birth to Edward VI. The King 
then married Ann of Cleves, but soon procured a divorce 
from her. Soon after followed a statute, the 32d 
Henry VIH., c. 38, declaring simply " aU marriages to 
be lawful without the Levitical degrees." One object 
of this last statute, says ColUer, was supposed to be to 
open a way to Elizabeth's accession to the Crown ; and 
another, allowing aU marriages except those prohibited 
in Scripture, " was supposed a provision for removing 
impediments against the King's marriage with Mrs. 
Catharine Howard. For this lady being cousin-german 



* Hume*s History of England^ ch. xxxi. p. 328. 
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to Anne Boleyn, the nearness of the alliance would 
embarrass the King's design by the Canon Law."* All 
these statutes were subsequently repealed in Queen 
Mary^s reign ; and Queen EKzabeth revived the statute 
32d Henry VIIL, c. 38, which now continues law. 

In Queen Elizabeth's reign, Archbishop Parker, in 
1563, published a table of kin, within which persons 
were forbidden to marry, extending the prohibitions of 
the Acts of Henry VIH. It is needless to say that he 
had no more authority than the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or any other Bishop, to publish that table ; 
and that it was of no binding effect whatever as a law. 

In 1603, a convocation of the clergy framed a num- 
ber of canons, one of which, the 99th, adopted Arch- 
bishop Parker's table. But those canons never having 
been ratified by Parliament, have been solemnly decided 
not to be binding on the laity, f Thus, then, we have 
a rapid historical sketch of the statutes on this subject 
up to the period of the late Act of William IV., render- 
ing "voidable marriages void," which was notoriously 
passed in: haste to patch up a nobleman's marriage 
made within the prohibited degrees, and who feared a 
suit in the Ecclesiastical Courts, the chief object of the 
Act being to legalise all such past marriages. 

The object, however, of this chapter is not to inquire 
into the law, but to give an historical sketch of the 
foundation and origin of the prohibitions of marriage 
between persons related by affinity ; and I ask any 



* Collier's Ecclesiastical History, vol. ii. p. 170, folio edition, 
t Middleton v. Croft, 2 Atkin's Eep. App. 600. 
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reasonable man is there anything in the statutory origin 
of these prohibitions deserving of our respect ? Spring- 
ing from the mirestrained viciousness of an absolute 
monarch, whose boast it was that " he never spared a 
man in his anger, nor a woman in his lust," are they 
not a disgrace to our statute-book ? Yet being with- 
out warrant of either Scripture or moraUty, there are 
those who would seek to revive them by modem legis- 
lation ! 

Take, then, the early history of these prohibitions 
of marriages of persons related by aflfinity — ^their origin 
in a barbarous age in a spirit of aceticism — ^their con- 
tinuation " from ignorance, fraud, and forgery," as a 
matter of policy and revenue by the Romish Church — 
their statutory engraftment into our laws founded on 
unexampled lust — and, finally, their unbinding adop- 
tion in the canons of 1603, is there one particle of their 
whole history deserving of either reverence or respect? 
If not, when we see the mischief and misery which they 
create amongst thousands of innocent men and women, 
shall we hesitate to put an end to them because some 
few well-meaning but very partially read gentlemen 
think that, " for practical, political, and general 
reasons," they should be continued ? 

I have better faith in the practical good sense of ray 
countrymen, when they shaU be thoroughly informed 
of what the question really is, and when the hoodwinks 
of bigotry or prejudice are removed from their eyes. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE STATUTE LAW RELATING TO MARRIAGES WITH A 

DECEASED WIFE*S SISTER. 



No decision in the Courts of Law on the subject since the reign of Charles II. — 
The 25th Henry VIIT. c. 22.— 28th Henry VIII. e. ?.— 32d Henry VIII. 
c. 38. — Rule of construction of contradictory statutes. — 1st Mary, sess. 2, c. 1 . — \ 

1st and 2d Philip and Mary, c. 8. — 1st Elizabeth, c. 1. — Strained construction ' 

by the Courts of these Acts. — 5th and 6th William IV. c. 54. — " Parity of 
reasoning." 

Having now given an impartial historical survey of 
" the rise and progress" of the canons and statutes 
condemning and supposed to prohibit the marriages of 
persons within certain degrees of relationship by 
affinity, including a deceased wife's sister, and wife's 
brother's and sister's daughter, and having exposed the 
sour aceticism, the whimsical absurdity, the venahty 
and the viciousness of the reasons on which alternately 
those canons and statutes were founded, I propose now 
to examine the authority of those canons and statutes 
themselves, in order that we may judge what really is 
the law on the subject. 

The statutes in force will be ascertained from the 
Statutes at Large, by applying to them the ordinary 
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rules of construction as given by Lord Coke, and from 
the decisions of the Courts upon them. 

The authority of the later canons, since the Reforma- 
tion, which prohibit these marriages, wiU be ascertained 
from the solemn decision of the courts of law ; and the 
binding authority of the earUer canons, prior to the 
Reformation, will be tested by the mode in which the 
highest authorities on the subject, namely, the prelates 
of our Church, followed by the clergy, treat them and 
act upon them. 

As of more immediate importance, I propose first to 
examine what statutes are in force on this subject, and 
what is the statute law which binds us. I shall do this 
with all respect for the opinions of the learned Judges 
who are understood to have expressed opinions upon the 
subject. 

Looking at the fact that there has been no deci- 
sion in the courts of law on the legality of a mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister since the twenty- 
fifth year of the reign of Charles II., or above one 
hundred and seventy years ago, when the case of Hill 
V. Good * was tried, the decision in which, partly 
founded as it was on the assumed bindiag efiect of the 
canons of 1603, which have since, in the case of 
Middleton v. Croft, f been pronounced by Lord Hard- 
wicke not to bind the laity, and partly, it is submitted, 
on a strained construction of the law, and on an 
omission to notice an unrepealed and binding statute of 



* Vaughan^s Eep. p. 802. 
t 2 Atkin's Eep. App. p. 650, 
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Mary,* which rendered lawful one of the degrees 
supposed to be prohibited in Leviticus, on which, by 
" parity of reasoning," depended the supposed prohibi- 
tion of marriage with a deceased wife's sister — ^this is 
a legal question fairly open to argument. 

As this necessary part of our inquiry is what in po- 
pular language is called " a dry subject," 1 must intreat 
the patient attention of my readers until we get 
through it. 

The 25th of Henry VIII., c. 22, is the first statute 
containing any prohibitions of marriage whatever. 
This statute is not to be found in the older editions of 
the Statutes at Large, being considered as repealed by 
the 28th Henry VHL, c. 7, and by the 1st of Mary, 
sess. 2, c. l.f This statute (25th Henry VHL, c. 22) 
enacted (sections 3 and 4), as follows: — 

" Since many inconveniences have fallen by reason of marry- 
ing within the degrees of marriage prohibited by ' God^s laws/ 
that is to say, the son to marry the mother or the stepmother, 
the brother the sister, the father the son^s daughter, or his 
daughter's daughter, or the son to marry the daughter of his 
father procreate and bom by his stepmother, or the son to 
marry his aunt, being his father's or mother's sister, or to marry 
his uncle's wife, or the father to marry his son's wife, or the 
brother to marry his brother's wife, or any man to marry his 
wife's daughter, or his wife's son's daughter, or his wife's 
daughter's daughter, or his wife's sister; which marriages. 



* 1 Mary, Sess. 2, c. 1, see post, Appendix, No. 2. 
t 2 Burn's Ecc. Law, p. 439, 9th edition; 2 Chittv's Stats. 
Notes to 25th Henry VHI., ch. 22, p. 711. 
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albeit they be prohibited by the laws of God, yet nevertheless at 
some time they have proceeded under colour of dispensation by 
man's power : it is enacted, that no person shall from henceforth 
marry within the said degrees/' * 

No doubt, within most of these degrees it is for- 
bidden by "God's law," and by the law of nature, as 
instinctively felt within us, to marry ; but, within the 
last degree named, it is not foi'bidden by " God's law" 
to marry, and a repealed Act of Parliament, saying 
that it is so, will not make it so. There are here 
fifteen prohibitions of marriage ; in Leviticus there are 
seventeen prohibitions. The difference between this 
Act of Parliament and the prohibitions in Leviticus is 
in the following degrees :— --Leviticus does not pro- 
hibit marriage with a deceased wife's sister, but it 
prohibits marriage with a sister by a different father, 
with a wife's mother, and with a daughter, which this 
Act of Parliament does not. In all other respects the 
degrees prohibited in each are identical. This makes 
out the difference in the number of prohibited degrees. 
But Archbishop Parker's table of kin in our Prayer 
Books spins out these prohibitions, by " parity of rea- 
soning," to thirty degrees. 

The reason of the passing of the above statute — to 
enable Henry VIII. to get rid of his first wife, Cathe- 
rine of Arragon, who was his brother's widow — ^has 
already been explained.! 



^ 2 Bum^s Ecc. Law, p. 439, 9th edition, 
t Vide last chapter. 
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The next act on this subject was the 28th Henry 
VIII., c. 7, the ninth section of which, with the addi- 
tion of " camal knowledge," repeats totidem verbis the 
same prohibition.* This act also is not in the older 
editions of the Statutes at Large, because considered to 
be repealed. This act, Mr. Justice Vaughan, in Hill v. 
Good,t says, " expressly repealed the 25th Henry VIII., 
c. 22," above quoted. We have therefore now only to 
do with this last act. 

The reason of the passing of this act was, by this 
and other clauses, to render illegitimate Henry's issue 
by both his former marriages, and to settle the suc- 
cession on his issue by Lady Jane Seymour. The 
introduction of the words " carnally known " after 
each degree in this act, was done no doubt advisedly, 
because the King had seduced the sister of his second 
Queen, Anne Boleyn, before his marriage with her, 
whose issue this act was passed to render illegi- 
timate. 

The next act in the order of time on this subject 
(I prefer adhering to this order as the most simple and 
clear) is the 3 2d Henry VIII., c. 38. After reciting 
that 

" Whereas heretofore the usurped power of the Bishop of 
Eome hath always entangled and troubled the mere jurisdiction 
and regal power of this realm of England, and also unquieted 



* 2 Bum^s Ecc. Law, p. 439, 9th edition, 
t Vaughan's Reports, p. 323 ; and see Notes to Chitty's 
Stats, vol. ii. p. 711. 
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much the subjects of the same^ by his usurped power in them^^ 
as hy making that unlawful which by God's word is lawful 
both in marriages and other things,^ 
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goes on to recite that marriages ought not to be set 
aside because of pre-contracts, and then recites : — 

'' Further, also, by reason of other prohibitions than God's 
law admitteth, for their lucre by that Court (the Court of 
Eome) invented, the dispensations whereof they always reserved 
to themselves, as in kindred or afl&nity between cousin germanes, 
and so to fourth and fourth degree * * * which else 
were lawftd, and be not prohibited by God's law, and all be- 
cause they would get money by it, and keep a reputation to 
their usurped jurisdiction" 

Then this Act proceeds by the 2d section to enact as 
follows :— 

"Be it therefore enacted, that aU and every such marric^es, 
as within this Church of England shall be contracted between 
lawful persons {as by this Act we declare all persons to be 
lawful, that be not prohibited by God!s law to marry) such 
marriages being contract and solemnised in the face of the 
Church, and consummate with bodily knowledge, or fruit of 
children or child being had therein between the parties so mar- 
ried, shall be by authority of this present Parliament aforesaid, 
deemed, judged^ and taken to be lawful, good, just and 
indissoluble, notwithstanding any pre-contracts * * * ; 
and that no reservation or prohibition, God*s law except, 
shall trouble or impeach any marriage without the Leviti- 
CAL DiTCBEES ; and iliat no person of what estate^ degree, or 
condition soever, he or she shall be, shall be admitted to any 
of the spiritual Courts within this Kings realm, or any of his 
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(Jrace^s other lands and doTamiions> to any process^ plea; or 
allegation, contrary to this foresaid Act,'*^ 

So that this Act renders lawful all marriages " with- 
out the Levitical (i^^^ree^/' and prohibits "the spiritual. 
Courts" to exercise any jurisdiction " contrary to this 
Act/' 

The reason of the passing of this Act has also been 
explained, namely, to enable Henry to marry Mrs. 
Catherine Howard, who was the cousin-german of 
Anne Boleyn, his former wife. 

Now:, inasmuch q.s this act throws us back upon 
Leviticus to ascertain what God's law is,t and Leviticus 
does not prohibit marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, which the prior Act, the 28th Henry VHL, c. 7, 
does^this ^ct, the 32d Henry VIH., c. 38, is contrary in 
that respect to the prior Act, the 28th Henry VHL, c. 7 . 
That is, the 28th Henry VHL, c. 7, prohibits marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister; the 32d Henry VHL, c. 38, 
renders such a : marriage lawful. Did the argument 
rest here, it is apprehended that this state of the law 
would be sufficiently clear to render this marriage law- 
ful;, for in the construction of contrary statutes Lord 
Coke lays down the rule that leges posterior es prior es 
contrarias ahrogant.^ This latter statute must there- 
fore be construed to abrogate and annul the prior sta- 
tute as regards this marriage. 



* The Statutes at Large^ and see Appendix/ No. \,po8t. 

t See 18th chapter of Leviticus. 

% Coke's 2d Inst. p. 685.- : • , . 
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Sut the argumeBt is wfffdi stixm^r than ibis. 

The next statute in order is the 1st; Mary, seas. 2, 
c. 1. This statute was passed by Queen Mary on her 
accession to the throne, to render lawful her mother^s 
(Catherine of Arragon's) marriage with Heniy VIII. 
This Btatute terms Catherine of Airagon, who was the 
widow of Henry VIII.'s brother, Henry's '* most law- 
ful wife," notwithstanding ^the pretences that the 
same was against the Word of God," of " certain Uni-p 
versities," whose testimony was obtained by " corrap-. 
tibn withv money," " by great travail, sinister working, 
secret tbreateniogs. and imtieatmgs of some men of 
authcarity." Then, a&er ueoiUng the 2Stjh Hmry VIE., 
c. 22, and the '28tli Hemy VIH.^ c..7, above quoted, 
and stating the naarriage of Henry wiih. Queen Cathe- 
rine to be ^- in vety daed not pr^hUAted by the law of 
Gad,'* and that '^ Hm fpresaid marriage had its beginr 
ping of Ood, and by JUm ^wm. continued, and th^e- 
fore was ever and is to be taken for a -most tiaie, just, 
UmfMl^ ibM to bH ipspeots a anie^e .aiod perfect mar- 
ri^sie r this ^ then dtjelar-es the divorce obtained by 
Henry from Qu^n Cathoiime, because of his relation- 
ahip to her, to be '^ &om th^ banning mA Idwi hemeer 
forth of no Jforee, validity, ioreff^t, jlmt to be Mttedy 
nnugl^t and void to all intents, iexrn^Euetions, and pur- 
jpmds ;" wd fte^fff^iite tjne 25th Heniy TQX.y c. 28, 
tnd the 28tii Heiwy VIII., i^, 7, nbowe qinpted, apd 
renders them " void and of no force nor effect, ito M 
intents, constructions^ and purposes, as if the same 
Acts of Parliament had never been had nor made.'* 
Henry'f w^riage j^ #fip 4s4MedjQ be "4eiBJ^ and 
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absolutely deemed and adjudged to stand w?ilA GoWs 
tew; and His most holy word, and to be accepted, 
reputed, and taken of good effect and validity to all ^ 
intents and purposes/'* 

. The effect of this Act therefore is not only "to repeal 
the 25th and 28th of Henry VHL, but to take out of 
the Levitical degrees (which are made the legal pro- 
hibitions by the 32d Henry VHL) the marriage with a 
brother's widow, arid to declare it " to stand with God's 
law." 

The next statute in order is 1st arid 2d Philip and^ 
Mary, c. 8. This statute again mentions the statute 
the 28th Henry VHI, c. 7, and enacts that, " all that 
part oflhe Act that concemeth a prohibition to marry 
within the degrees expressed in the said Act" "shall 
henceforth be repealed, made frustrate, void, and of 
none effect." This Act then goes oil to repeal in the 
same words the 32d Henry III., c. 38, above quoted, 
Q,nd several other Acts. 

- The effect of this statute is therefore to get rid of all 
the prior Acts relating to prohibitions of marriage, 
except the 1st of Mary, sess. 2, c. 1, which renders 
lawftd and declares ''to stand with God's law" the 
marriage with a deceased brother's widow. 

- Then lastly comes the Act, the 1st Elizabeth, c. 1. 
This Act revives several statutes by name, (which were 
repealed by the last quoted Act) by the following 
clause. 



- * Statutes at Large; and see flie Stat. /?05/, App. No. 2. 
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"That all other laws and statutes, and the branches and 
dauses of any Act or statute repealed by the said Act of repeal, 
made in the time of the said late King Philip and Queen Mary, 
and not in thin present Act specially mentioned and revived, 
shall stand, remain, and be repealed and void in such like 
inanner and form as they were before the making of this Act/'* 

. This Act then revives, and " specially names," 
amongst others, the 82d of Henry VIIL, c. 38, above 
quoted, and does not revive either the 25th of Henry 
yill., c. 22, or the 28th Henry VHI., c. 7, which are 
quoted above. 

'^Whence it follows,'* says Mr. Justice Vaughan, "that 
marriage with a deceased wife's sister is not now moved to be 
against God's law by either of these repealed statutes of 25th of 
Henry VIIL, c. 22, or 28th of Henry VIIL, c. 7, unless it be 
made out that one of them at least remsSns at this day in 
force."t 

Mr. Justice Vaughan then, by a very ingenious, but, 
it is submitted, by a veiy unsound and unfair argument, 
endeavours to make out that because an Act of Henry 
VIIL, which was revived by the statute of Elizabeth — 
(the 28th Henry VIIL, c. 16, which makes void all 
dispensations from the see of Rome, and renders all 
'marriages under such dispensations good which "be 
not prohibited by God's laws, limited and declared in 
the 28th Henry VIIL, c. 7," above quoted) — ^refers 
to the 28th Henry VIIL, c. 7, that, therefore, that 



* Statutes at Large, and see Vaughan's Rep. p. 324. 
t Vaughan's fiep. p. 325. 
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Statute was by reference for all purposes revived^ and 
made as effectual as before it was repealed. It is sub- 
mitted that this strained constraction against both the 
spirit and the express words of the Statute of Ehzabeth 
win not bear for a moment the test of examination. 
And even admitting this constraction, still the revival 
of a later Statute, the 3 2d Hemy VIII., c. 38, contain- 
ing contrary provisions, would according to the law ' 
maxim above quoted, abrogate and annul the provi- 
sions of the prior Statute of the 28th Henry VTII., 
c. 7, as to the marriage with a deceased wife's sister. 
Yet it was on this construction of the Statute of Eliza- 
beth, that there was an implied reviver of a repealed 
Act, by reference to it in an Act not repealed, that this 
case decided the marriage with a deceased wife's sistCT 
to be unlawful; and this is the only decision of the 
kind. 

Then, in modem times, came the Act the 5th and 
6th William IV. c. 54, which, after reciting that 

" Marriages between persons within the prohibited degrees 
are voidable only by sentence of the Ecclesiastical Court, pro- 
nonnced during the lifetime of both the parties thereto ;" 

and that it is unreasonable that the state and condition 
of the children of such marriages should remain un- 
settled during so long a period, renders valid all prior 
marriages " within the prohibited degrees of aflSnity ;" 
and then enacts — 

^'That all marriages which shall hereafter be celebiated 
between persons within the prohibited decrees of conaan^ui- 
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mty or affinity shall be absolutely null and vmd to all intfiiite 
and purposes whatsoever/'* 

The reason of the passing of this Act was, noto- 
riously, to put beyond cavil the legitimacy of a noble- 
man's children, who had contracted one of these 
supposed prohibited marriages. 

Now this is the whole Statute Law on the subject ; 
and I ask, what are by it " the prohibited degrees of 
aflBnity ?" To ascertain this we must cast our eyes 
back to see what prior statutes are in force. Qeiu:ly 
not either the 25th or the 28th Henry VIII., above 
quoted, for they have both been repealed twice over, 
and never have been revived^ but a negative clause in 
the Statute of Elizabeth^ on the contrary, says they 
shall not be revived. What, then, remains ? Clearly, 
first, the Statute of the .32d Henry VHL, c, 88, 
which enacts the Levitical decrees alone, to be the 
prohibited degrees, renders all manages "without 
those degrees" lawful, and prohibits the spiritual 
Courts from having jurisdiction m to any other degrees 
'' contrary to this Act ;" that is, contrary to the degiees 
expressed in Leviticus. As clearly there remains, 
secondly, unrepealed, the Statute 1 Mary, sess. 2, c. \,^ 
which tal^es out pf the I^evitjical degrees mamage with 



* See the Statute at length, jpost, Appendix, No. 8. 

t See notes to 32d Henry VIII., c. 38, in Chitt/s Statutes, 
coniinning this ; the Sta^tutes .i^t liairgej anfl % Bum^s Ecc. 
Law, p. 439, 2d edition. 
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a decesaed brother's widow, if indeed the Mosaic law 
pronounces such a marriage to be prohibited. 

To what conclusion, then, does this lead us ? Mar- 
riage with a deceased wife's sister is not prohibited by 
the Levitical degrees, and is, therefore, not " voidable 
by the Statute 32 Henry Vm. ;" on the contrary, I 
shall be prepared to show in due time that such a 
marriage is in Leviticus expressly permitted and sanc- 
tioned.* But, say those who oppose such a marriage, 
Leviticus prohibits marriage with a brother's widow, 
and by '^parity of reasoning" marriage with a dieceased 
wife's sister is also prohibited. In answer to this, 
Leviticus says nothing about " pdrity of reasoning :" 
the statute 32 Henry VIIL incorporates only the de- 
grees marked out in Leviticus, and none other ; and 
this marriage is not in those degrees. Nay, even mar- 
riage with a brother's widow is, under certain circum- 
stances, sanctioned and enforced by the Mosaic law ;t 
how then stands the doctrine of " parity of reasoning ?" 
But whether the Jewish law does sanction such a mar- 
riage or no, our own law in force, the 1 st Mary, sess. 2, 
c. 1, makes such a marriage lawful; and if so, what 
becomes of the doctrine of " parity of reasoning ?' ' 
Why, as it unites itself with " a brother's widow," it 
must go along vrith that lady into the statute 1st Mary; 
sess. 2, c. 1, and render marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, by " parity of reasoning," lawful also by 



* See Leviticus, chap, xviii. v. 18. 
t Deuteronomy, chap. xxv. v. 5 and 6. 
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the law of England. Poor " parity of reasoning" is 
much to be pitied for the hobHe it has got its subtle 
admirers into. 

If, then, marriage with a deceased wife's sister is 
not prohibited in Leviticus, but, on the contrary, is 
sanctioned, and by " parity of reason" is sanc- 
tioned also by our, law, it follows, that this marriage 
is not voidable ; and if it be not " voidable," then the 
statute of William IV. doe« not apply to it, and ren- 
der it void. 

So clear does this state of the law appear to my 
mind, that I confess it is inconceivable to me how any 
other construction could be entertained. A contrary 
construction has, however, been entertained, and it 
seems to me to add but another instance to the many 
we have of the extent to which oiu* judgments in 
plain matters of fact — on the plainly and intelhgibly 
written law, about which there can be no mistake- 
may be warped and swayed by early and unfounded 
prejudices. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



THE LEVITICAL DEGREES. 

IiMgtitioiiiii CtmiiGrf'tddet fHeeadBting IiiiMr.— Letter signed " Ibit^mmena " in 
the Mofning Pogt.-^Ths Levitical degrees.— The 18th eh. of Leviticnw, and 
" Parity of reasoning." — Supposed erroneonslj to relate to polygamy.— Various 
ti^aMatibns of the Ififth verse.-^-Opinions of conntlentator^ on £he tcrse.-^ 
Itfitlten wby th& teit p6rvert<6d; — ^None of tiie Bishops oppose the marriage on 
Scriptural grounds.— If not prohibited by " God's law," then the marriage is 
valid by the law of England. 

Bi!$'Oii:te I addi^esi^ iayself to the subject of the present 
chapter two circuinstances cdll ht a brief notice. 

The firfst iM the Cade of Bitwn d. Brown, recently 
heard in Vice-Chancellor Wigram's Court, and nciparted 
in the Morning Chronicle of the 19th Jan. In that 
case the children of a second marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister claimed property under their father's will, 
jointly with the children of his first wife. Their 
legitimacy was disputed as a ground of resistance to 
their claim, and the decision of the court was postponed 
until the writ of error in the Liverpool bigamy case, 
Regina v. Chadwick (in which marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, and in her lifetime with another woman, 
was held to be no bigamy, subject to reversal on writ of 
error), has been heard and determined. 
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/ This ifl another mstanoe of the exteDsiye litigatkm 
spliiigiDg up under the law of William lY ., and shows 
the necessity of its speedy amendmient. 

The other cirGumfitance to which I allude is the 
BsppeaxGnce in the Marmnff Post of a letter signed 
" BritaEinicus/' in which the writer inBtances the case 
oi a wife's dister whose society became more agreeable 
to the husband than that of his own wife, who died 
broken-heafted in tonsequ^ice, and the hudband mar* 

Hed the sister. Upon this ease the writer builds the 
following extraordinary conclasion--*that, therefore, all 
marriages with a deceased wife's sister ought to be pro- 
hibited ; for he says^ " Happy would it have been if in 
this case the law had been of fc^ce to prohibit the pros, 
pect of sudi a ccMisummation/' This mode of reason- 
ing-^drawing general conclusions from an individual 
%mm of imprc^riety, or crime,— would sanction any 
absurdity under heaven^ Of its logic I say nothing. 
Thus, Lord William Russdl was murdered by Cour- 
Yoisier, Ms Swiss valet ; therefore, all Swiss valets are 
ihurderers, and every nobleman who mploys one must 
elxpect to get his throat cut with a carving knife» 
" Happy would it have been that the law had been of 
force to prohibit" the employment of Swiss valets. 
But suppose that instead of being his wife's sister, the 
lady who thus stole the husband's affections had been 
his cousin ; why then, of course, ^ hajipy would it have 
been that the law had been of force to prohibit" his 
fatare marriage with his couEdn. But suppose tiie lady 
had beeh only his wife's friend and ^arly school com^ 
panion, constantly visiting her at his house, with the 
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like result in the subversion of the husband's love ; or, 
say an accomplished and lady-like governess to his 
children, meeting him at table every day — (we might 
carry the principle even further than this) — and that 
his poor wife, seeing all this, at length died broken- 
hearted, because of jealousy of one or other of these 
ladies, and the husband married afterwards the lady who 
broke her heart ? Why then— r-" happy would it have 
been that in each of these cases the law had been of 
force to prohibit the prospect of such a consummation I" 
As a corollary it of course follows that a law ought to 
be passed founded on such a reason, enacting that no 
man shall marry his cousin because she may visit his 
wife and win his aflFection — ^that for the same reason no 
man shall marry his deceased wife's friend, or the 
governess of his children, or indeed any lady who might 
be a frequent visitor at his house whilst his wife .was 
alive. The only way to reason with some people is to 
reduce their argument to an absurdity, and show it to 
them in its naked folly. In the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Dubhn, written on this question, such 
*' a meddling system of government" as this " amounts 
practically to a most intolerable tyranny." 

I propose now to examine if the Levitical degrees 
incorporated into our statutes, as shown in the last 
chapter, and of which the Judges by the statute of 
Henry VIIL (32d Henry VHI., c. 38) are made the 
expounders, do reaUy prohibit marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, or whether they do not in fact sanction it. 
If so, the legality (rf such a marriage is placed beyond 
question. 
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It must be conceded for the purpose of this aj^u* 
ment, that the chapter in Leviticus does relate to mar*^ 
riage, because the statute of Henry adopts it as doing 
SO; though Hebrew scholars deny that it has any 
reference to marriage. For the same reason it must 
be conceded that the Levitical law in this respect is 
binding upon Christians, at least iq England, because 
the statute of Henry makes it so. There is no 
question that, so far as the Levitical law is in its own 
nature moral, it is binding upon all, whether Jews or 
Christians. 

The verses in the 1 8th chapter of Leviticus, which 
are supposed to relate to this marriage, are the 16th 
and 18th. By casuists, the 16th verse, which prohibits 
marriage with a brother's widow, is endeavoured to be 
twisted by " parity of reasoning" into a prohibition of 
this marriage. It is unnecessary for us to follow and 
expose the fallacy of their arguments on this point, 
inasmuch as the next verse but one, the 1 8th, plainly 
relates to marriage with a deceased wife's Sister, and, as 
I shall submit, directly sanctions such an union. To 
those, however, who may be caught by the fallacy of 
arguments founded on "parity of reasoning," I re- 
commend the careful perusal and comparison with this 
verse, of the 38th chapter of Genesis, verse 8; the 25th 
chapter of Deuteronomy, verses 5 and 6; the 1st chap- 
ter of the Book of Ruth, 11th and 12th verses; and 
the 22d chapter of St. ]\J[atthew, verses 24 and 25. 
Bearing in recollection that Hebrew scholars contend 
that this chapter in Leviticus relates not to mar- 
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nage,* but that it prohilnts licentiousness, they vrill, I 
think, come to a conclusion, without further argumenti, 
that the l6tii verse can by no reasonable or &ii oon- 
staraction be twisted into a prohibition of marriage 
mth a deceased wife's sister. 

We will turn now to tiiat vetse in Lenticns which 
does, in express terms, relate to this marriage, as phiin 
men wishuig in sincerity to arrive at the truth. 

TheverseisasfoUows:- 

18. "Neither shalt thou take a wife to her edster^ to vex 
her/^ &c., "beside the other in her life-time,* 
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Now, taking the Bible as our guide, and beKeving it 
to be a truthful translation from the language in which 
it was originally written, it is submitted that the plain 
and fidr construction of this verse is, that you shall not 
marry two sisters at the same time, both living ; but 
that you may marry them consecutively after the de- 
cease of one. This plain meaning of the words has, 
however, been combatted by those whose interest it 
was to support prohibitory canons with every possible 
refinement of subtlety. It has been contended that the 
word "sister" merely means woman, that the true 
construction is, "one woman to another," and that 
this verse is merely a prohibition of polygamy to the 
Jews, to whom it was given as a law. Against this 



* See Letter of Wm. Jones, Esq., in Appendix to Alleyn's 
pamphlet on the "Legal Degrees of Marriage," p. 5, ed. 
1775. 
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forced construction the £act stares us in the face, that 
polygamy was a common practice amongst the Jews,* 
as well as amongst other eastern nations, both before and 
afker this law, and David and Solomon are noted in- 
tances of it. Michael says : — 

" How much soever some have denied it, nothing is more 
certain than that by the civil laws of Moses, a man was allowed 
to have more wives than one/' 

It is clear, therefore, that tiiis verse cannot mean a 
mere prohibition of polygamy. The translation in our 
Bible agrees, too, with the Vulgate version, with the 
translations of the Syriac, the Chaldee, and the Sama- 
ritan versions, in each of which the words " sister J* and 
" in her li/e4ime/* axe used, as in our own common 
version. t Hard indeed must the opponents of this 



* On this subject. Dr. Dodd, in his Commentary, says : — 
" Custom and practice are the best interpreters of the law ; and 
it appearing from these that polygamy was allowed amon^ the 
Jews, as well as from Dent. xxi. 15, &c. xvii. 17, it is plain 
that the marginal interpretation (viz. one wife to another) can- 
not be true, but that the marriage of two sisters at the 
same time is here prohibited:'* and Grotins jnstly observes, 
that as the feuds and Bnimosities of brothers are, of all others, 
the most keen, so are, generally, the jealousies and emulations 
between sisters. Therefore the historian used the strong ex- 
pression to vex her: but though a man might not many 
two sisters together, it seems a natural conclusion, from the 
phrase "in her life- time, that he might marri/ the sister 
of his deceased wife : and thus, we learn from Beldon, the 
Jews in general understood it J* 

t Observations on the Prohibition of Marriages by Affinity, 
4th ed., pp. 22 and 62. 

Tie Vulgate version of the original Hebrew is as fd- 
iows : — 
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marriage be pressed when driven to call in question the 
accuracy of the Bible itself. By its commands, taking 
its language in its simple integrity, we will abide, 
and leave it to the subtlety of interested canonists and 
prejudiced casuists to strive in vain to subvert its 
meaning. 

On a question, however, of this kind, it is well to 
turn to the pages of commentators who have made the 
construction of the Bible their study, and to the pages 
of those authors who are regarded as autliorities on 
such a question. 

Fagius (Sacred Critics, Annotations on Leinticns, ch. 
xviii. ver. 18), Calmet (Comment. Lit, in loc.) Bishop 
Kidder {Commentaries on the Five Books of Moses), 
Dodd (Commentary in loc.) — all agree that the true 
construction of this verse is, " that marriage with two 
sisters at the same time is prohibited," but " that, the 
wife being dead, it was lawful to marry her sister.^'* 



" Sororem uxoris tuse ia pellicatum illius non accipies, nee 
revelabis turpitiidinem ejus, adhuc ilia viveiHe!^ 

The translation of the Syriac version is — 

^^ Et uxorem supra sororem suam ne duxeris, neve aftiixeris 
earn, et detexeris turpitudinem ejus super ipsam dum adhuc 



vivUy 



The translation of the Chaldee paraphrase is as follows : — 
" Et uxorem cum sorore sua non accjpies ut sit ei in tribu- 

lationem; nee discooperies turpitudinem iUi, Hid viventeJ' 
The translation of the Samaritan version is as follows : — 
^^ Uxorem quoque cum sorore sua non accipies in afiSic- 

tionem revelando turpitudinem ejus super eam, adhuc ipsa 

vivente'' 

' * Eagius thus writes of this verse : — 

" Thou shalt not take a wife with, her sister, &c.— Although 

the Mosaic law permitted polygamy, yet it was not lawful 
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Michaelis says : — 

" Marriage with a deceased wifes sister ifoses permits, 
but prohibits, on the other hand, the marrying two sisters at 
once. The words of the law (Levit. xviii., 18) are very clear/'* 

Adam Clarke says : — 

'^Thou shalt not marry two sisters at the same time, as 
Jacob did Eachel and Lea ; but there is nothing in this law 
that rendered it illegal to marry a sister-in law, when her 
sister was dead" 

« r - 

The same interpretation is adopted by Grotius^ 
Montesquieu, Mr. Justice Story, and Chief Justice 
Vaughan. The latter learned Judge, in the case of 
Harrison v. Burwell,t says : — 



to join two sisters in marriage with the same man, lest 
there should be perpetual disquietude between the two wives, as 
hsfppened between the wives of the Patriarch Jacob. The 
sense therefore is. Thou shalt not take any woman to wife, 
whilst thou art joined to her sister, lest thou shouldest distress 
her by cohabiting or 'living with her sister, during the life of 
the wife ; for if the wife were dead it was lawful to marry 
such sister, g. d. Thou shalt not take two sisters together 
.to wife ; yet thy wife being dead, thou may est marry her 
sister,^' 

Calmet, speaking of this verse, says : — 

" Ce texte, exprim6 de cette mani^re, marque qu^il n'est pas 
.permis d' avoir pour femmes les deux soeurs en meme temps , 
comme Jacob eut Eachel et Lia, mais seulement successive- 
m>ent ; et c'est le s^ns qui paroit le plus clair et le plus pro- 
bable/^ 

Kidder says : — 

" The subject-matter requires that we take the word sister in 
the common acceptation of it, and then is an Israelite forbid to 
take his wife^s sister while that wife is living'' 

* Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, vol. ii. p. 112.. 

t VaughW^ Eep. p. 241. 
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^' Within the meaning of Leviticus^ and the ^onstaai; practice 
of the commonwealth of the Jews^ a man ma prohibited not to 
marry his wife 8 sister only during her life; after he 
might^-^o the text is. This perhaps is a knic>t not easily untied^ 
how the Levitical degrees* are God^s law in this kingdom^ but 
not as they were in the comnionweaUh qf Israel^ where first 
given*' 

The " knot" is " untied" easily enough ; the reason 
was, because it was the interest of the Eonaish Church 
to extend the prohibitions against marriage by every 
contrivance, reserving to itself power to dispense with 
the prohibitions, the dispensation being sold for money. 
Canons were, therefore, passed by that Church, pro- 
hibiting not only a marriage which, " by God/s law in 
the commonwealth of Israel," was not prohibited, but 
marriage as far as any relationship could be traced 
betwfim the parties by blood. The doctrine (^ 
^* mystical consanguinity" was invented to extend the 
same prohibitions to relations by t^fiBinity, and finally 
the doctrine of ** spiritual affinity" was found out to 
place under the same prohibitions godfathers and god- 
mothws, and all their relations by blood or by affinity. 
By these means, what in vulgar parlance is termed " a 
roaring trade" was driven in dispensaticms. 

Surely, sinrely, to every candid mind that prejudice 
has not hopelessly warped, it must be clear that this 
marriage is not prohibited by God. In that opinion I 
have reason to think all our Bishops concur, as while 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Uandaff, asd 
the late .Bishop cf Meatlx, distinctly state such to be 
their opinion, not one of the Bishops haa op^sed the 
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legality of this marriage on Scriptural grounds.* On 
those grounds only are the Bishops an authority ; on 
questions of mere " expediency," as they mix less with 
the world than other men, they are not perhaps of 
equal authority with other men. We, who mix with 
all classes in the world, are perhaps more experienced 
and fit judges of what is " expedient" than they who 
move in a confined and retired circle, and I apprehend 
few amongst us will think it " expedient" to uphold a 
law which in its supposed apphcation creates dis- 
quietude and misery amongst thousands of respectable 
families, casts a slur on their innocent offspring, and 
which is sowing the seeds of enormous future litigation. 
If, then, this marriage is not prohibited by " God's 
law," nor by the illustrations of that law in Leviticus — 
as it is plain it is not — then the statute law of England 
makes it a legal marriage^ and prohibits the Spiritual 
Courts, who hold unbinding canons to be of authority, 
" to molest persons in doing that which is declared 
lawful to be done by the statutes of this realm."t 



* See ^' Letters of several Distinguished Bishops,^' by George 
A. Crowder, Esq. 

t See 32d Heniy VIIL, c. 38, s. 2 ; and the judginent in 
Butler V. GastriU, Gilbert's Eep. 156. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE CANON LAW SINCE THE REFORMATION. 



The Statates sanctioned by Parliament alone constitute the Law of England. — 
The Bible alone the Law of God. — ^The Canon Law. — ^Acts of Parliament to 
IWdBnd the Canon Law,— >The Reformatio Le^^^um EcclesiasUcarom. — Archbishop 
Parker's Table of Degrees.—The 99th Canon of 1603.— Held not binding on 
the Laity by [the Courts.— Stat. 25 Henry VIII. c. 19.— The c^e of Kay v. 
Sherwood.— Summary. 

I COMMENCE the present chapter with asserting these 
two broad propositions as indisputable — (I will esta- 
blish either if they should be questioned) — 1. That the 
usages and customs of the realm, together with the 
statutes sanctioned by the King and the Parliament, 
alone constitute the laws of this country. 2. That the 
Bible, and the Bible only, is that which is received by 
us as the law of God. 

■ 

In the two last chapters X have proved that the 
only statutes in force prior to the 5th and 6th WiDiam 
IV., relating to prohibitions of marriage on the grounds 
of consanguinity or affinity, are the 32d Henry VIII., 
c. 38, and the 1st Mary, sess. 2, c. 1, and that those 
statutes expressly sanction marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, if not prohibited by the law of Gk)d, or 
within the Levitical degrees. I have proved in the 
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last chapter, that the law of God, as found in the 
Bible, nowhere prohibits such a marriage, and that 
Leviticus, in the 18th chapter and 18th verse, expressly 
sanctions it. 

It may be asked, what more there is required to 
render this marriage valid ? The answer is short — 
nothing more is needed to be proved^ 

The propositions with which I set out, though indis- 
putably tone, are, however, practicaUy denied, and 
attempted to be controverted. There are those amongst 
us who regard the law ecclesiastical as of higher autho- 
rity and superior power to the " laws of this realm ;" 
and there are those amongst us who search for the 
" law of God " in the canons of the Church, and who 
hold those canons to be of higher authority than the 
Bible, and to override that Saipture wbioh is our text- 
book of the law of God. 

There are some who say : — 

" True, the law may not forbid marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, nor, indeed; may the Scripture; but the canons — the 
canons of the Church, look you — do forbid it ; the canons 
are law as well as the statutes, and the canons are the exposi>- 
tion of the law of God ; therefore, both the law of the isaid 
imd the law of Ood forbid such a marriage.^ 
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"The canons?" The canons! What be they? Like 
Ossian's ghosts, they are " a dim uncircumscribed 
shade." As darkness and mist render nature more 
terrible in her scenes of grandeur and sublimity, so do 
ignorance of their subject matter and the concealment 
of learned languages lead us to accord, almost with- 
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out question, an authority more than human to " the 
canons." It shall be our task to let in " a flood of 
light" upon them, and to strip them of their learned 
disguise. It shall be our task to pluck the peacock's 
feathers from the jackdaw's tail, and expose the wretched 
bird in its true proportions. 

I shall, however, as the lawyers say, " go by steps ;" 
and, first, I shall deal with the canons since the 
Reformation ; secondly, with the canons prior to the 
Reformation, and give the worth and value of each, so 
far as they rekte to this marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, a little sifting. The canons since the 
Reformation will form the subject of the present 
chapter. 

Sir James Mackintosh, in his History, quoted in Dr. 
PhiDimore's last edition of Bum's Ecclesiastical Law, 
as having '' no mean claim to the title of an eminent 
jurist," thus speaks of the canon law at the period of 
the Reformation : — 

" In consequence of the changes introduced by the Eeforma- 
tion, it became necessary to reform the ecclesiastical laws. The 
canon law, consisting of constitutions of Poj^es, decrees of 
Councils, and records of usages {many of which have been 
long universally acknowledged to he frauds), was the received 
code of the Courts termed spiritual in every country of Eu- 
rope. . • . But the whole system of canon law was so interwoven 
with Papal authority, and so favourable to the extravagant 
pretensions of the Eoman See, as to become incapable of exe- 
cution in a Protestant country/^* 



* Bum^slEcc. Law, vol; ii., p. 503, 9th edition. 
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It may be observed, in pasieing, that one of those 

pretensions'* was to extend the prohibitory degrees 
as to marriage to the utmost Umit of invention, far 
beyond any prohibition imposed by natural or divine 
laws ; to the end that, by a further ** pretension," the 
Pope might dispense with the same for a profitable 
consideration. 

In a Protestant country it is obvious that the Pope's 
dispensing power could not be resorted to, if the 
canons were still held binding ; and as the canons re- 
lated to very many things, this was felt to be a grievous 
hardship, inasmuch as a far more severe code of laws 
was imposed than before in this respect ; that now the 
canon laws were imperative; before, a dispensation 
from their operation could be obtained. So with re- 
gard to the canons forbidding marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister, a " pretension" of the Popes and Coun- 
cils of early ages imposed them ; a further " preten- 
sion" of the Popes — ^for a consideration — could dispense 
with them. Prejudice preserved the canons embody- 
ing the one ** pretension," but Protestantism put an 
end to the " pretension" embodying the other ; and to 
mend matters, we, in modern times of enhghtenment, 
have, it is said, been trying as it were to embalm the 
preserved " pretension" in a recent Act of Parliament, 
forgetting the dispensing plaster which the good Popes 
of former times sold to mend the wounds which their 
canons inflicted. 

To mend the canon law, and fit it for reformed 
days, a conunission was appointed by an Act passed 
in the twenty-fifth year of the reign of Henry VIII. 
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c. 19, and by another act subsequently, in the reign of 
Edward VI. (3d and 4th Edward VI., c. 11), empower- 
ing the King to appoint thirty-two commissioners to 
inquire into and digest a body of laws from the 
canons ; meanwhile such canons were to continue in 
force as, by a proviso at the end of the 25th Henry 
VIII., cap. 19, " be not contrariant or repugnant to 
the laws and statutes and customs of this realm.^* 
After being repealed and revived several times, this, 
last statute was at length permanently revived by the 
1st Eliz. c. 1, in which it is specially named as revived 
" to all intents, constructions, and purposes," and it 
has never since been repealed. By these commissioners 
a code of canon laws was framed, called the " Refor- 
matio Legum Ecclesiasticarum'' This book was not, 
however, completed till after the close of Edward the 
Sixth's reign, and its complexion was not likely to be 
much improved in the troubled times of Mary. 

This book adopts and illustrates the doctrine of 
" parity of reason," * and states — 

" This in the Levitical degrees is to be observed, that all the 
degrees by name are not expressly set down : for the Holy 
Ghost there did only dex5lare plainly and clearly such degrees 
from whence the rest might evidently be deduced/'t 

Subsequently, in the time of Elizabeth, Arch- 
bishop Parker, in 1563, published of his own au- 
thority a Table of Prohibited Degrees oS. Consan- 



* Page as a. 

t Bimi's Ecc. Law, vol. ii. p. 447. 9th Edition. 
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goinity and Affinity, tbe preface to which was then as 
follows : — 

'^ An admonition for the necessity of the present time^ till a 
further consultation^ to all such as shall intend hereafter to 
enter the state of matrimony, godly and agreeable to law. 

^' First, that they contract not with such persons as be here- 
after expressed, nor with any of the like degree, against the law 
of God, and the law of the realm. 

After a long further " admonition," about pre-con* 
tracts, &c., follows the list of degrees, as in our Prayer- 
Books, including a deceased wife's sister. 

Then following this table came the canons of 1608, 
which were agreed to in a convocation of the Bishops 

♦ 

and Clergy convened by the writ of King James I. Of 
some of these conferences, and the subjects discussed 
thereat, Hume in his History (ch. 45, p. 493) speaks 
most slightingly. One of these canons, the 99th, 
adopts Archbishop Parker's tables, and is as fol- 
lows: — 

''No person shall many within the degrees prohibited by 
the laws of God, and expressed in a table set forth by autho- 
rify in the year of our Lord, 1563, and all marriages so made and 
contracted shall be adjudged incestuous and unlawful, and con- 
sequently shall be dissolved as void from the beginning, and the 
parties so married shall by course of law be separated. And the 
aforesaid table shall be in every church pubHcly set up at the 
charge of the parish/^ t 



* Strype's Annals, vol. i. p. 332. 

t Bum's Ecc. Law, vol. ii. p. 446. Vaugrhan*s Eep. n. 244. 
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This is the whole canon law relative to this marriage 
since the Refonnation ; and now for its worth, its force, 
and effect. 

The code of laws contained in the Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum, " not having received the royal con- 
firmation, is not, indeed, law/' says Burn* The 
"parity of reason" notion is, therefore, not binding, 
and even if it were, it would not get over the express 
words of the 18th verse of the 18th chapter of Leviticus, 
and the statute of the 1st Mary, sess. 2, c. 1. 

We then come to Archbishop Parker's table of 1563, 
and to his " admonition for the necessities of the present 
time." The " admonition" might be very seasonable at 
that period, but it was not law then, and it is not law 
now. We have great respect for Archbishop Parker, 
as we have for every Bishop, but it is enough to say, 
that we dechne to take " admonitions" of any Bishop 
as equivalent to the law of the land. 

We come, then, last of all, to the 99th canon itself. 
In the case of Middleton v. Croft,t the validity of these 
canons of 1603 was called in question before Lord 
Chancellor Hardwicke ; and one of the questions made 
at the bar and argued for his decision was, " Whether, 
by virtue of the canons made in the year 1603, lay 
persons are punishable by the ecclesiastical censures ;" 
and in their judgment the Judges in banco pronounced 



* Bum's Ecc. Law, by Dr. Phillimore, vol. ii. p. 508 a. 
Ninth edition. 

t 2 Atkin's Eep. App. 651. 
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the following decision on this question, and that decision 
now settles what is the law in this respect : — 

*^ Upon the best consideration we have been able to give it, 
we are aU of opinion that the canons of 1603, not having been 
confirmed by ParHament, do not proprio vigore bind the laity ; 
I say propria vigore^ by their own force and authority, for 
there are many provisions contained in these canons which are 
declaratory of the ancient usage and law of the Church of 
England, received and allowed here, which in that respect, and 
by virtue of such ancient allowance, wiU bind the laity ; but 
that is an obligation antecedent to, and not arising from, this 
body of canons/'* 

I shall defer the examination of the ancient canons, 
anterior to the Reformation, respecting this marriage, 
until the next chapter. Whatever, however, were their 
** pretensions," a dispensing power in the Pope went 
along vidth them. It is sufficient for me now to deal 
with the canons since the Reformation. 

Now, what is the value of the restrictions on this 
marriage in law, since the Reformation ? What is the 
Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasiicarum worth ? In the 
quaint phraseology before quoted from Burn, "it is 
not, indeed, law." What is Archbishop Parker's table 
worth ? Why it, too, " is not, indeed, law ;" and what 
are the canons of 1603 worth, after Middleton v. Croft ? 
Why, unhappy abortions ! they, too, " are not, indeed, 
law." Altogether a most respectable " bag of moon- 



* Ibid. p. 653. And see Matthews v. Burdett, 2 Salk, 673. 
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shiner' What remains? The statute law of the 
reahn. 

And now we will see what the statute law says 
regarding itself. What the statute law is in this 
respect, I have already shown ; namely, it sanctions this 
marriage, " as standing with God's law," and as being 
without " the Levitical degrees." 

The statute Henry VIII., c. 19, revived by the 
1 Elizabeth, c. 1, states expressly that such canons shall 
be of force " as be not conlrariant or repvynant to the 
laws and statutes and customs of this realm'' Well, 
but canons which forbid this marriage are " contrariant 
and repugnant to the laws and statutes of the realm ; " 
for these latter sanction it. 

It is laid down, too, by Lord Coke, in Cawdrie's case* 

^' That such canons and constitutions ecclesiastical as have 
been allowed by general consent and custom within the reahn, 
and are not contrary or repugnant to the taws, statutes, 
and customs thereof, are still in force.^ 
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It foUows, then, that where they are " contrariant " 
they are not in force ; and the reason as assigned by 
Coke in his Second Institutes, in his exposition of the 
statute of Merton, for this conclusion, is, 

" That any foreign canon or constitution made by authority of 
the Pope, being (as GlanviU saith) contra jus et consutudinem 
regni, bindeth not until it be allowed by Act of Parhament> 
which the Bishops here prayed it might have been; for no law 



* 5 Eep. 
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or custom of England can be taken away^ abrogated^ or annnUed 
but by authority of Parliament/'* 

It is, too, clear law that since the statute 32d Henry 
VIII., c. 38, " the Temporal Courts will prohibit the 
Spiritual Courts to impeach or dissolve a marriage out 
of the Levitical degrees,*'! which this marriage clearly 
is. This rule of law is acknowledged even in the late 
decision of Ray v. Sherwood, in the Spiritual Courts, 
by Sir Herbert' Jenner, in his judgment, for he says :— 
" Undoubtedly the Court (the Spiritual Court) would, 
if the intention or the opinion of the Legislature were 
clearly and expressly declared, be bound to follow the 
advice given to it/' And, therefore, that learned civilian 
looks for the " expressly declared " opinion of the 
Legislature, as a civilian might be expected to do, pre- 
cisely where it was not to be found, namely, in the 
preamble of the 5th and 6th William IV., c. 54, and 
entirely omits all reference to the statutes of 32d Henry 
VIH., c. 38, or the 1st Mary, sess« 2, c. 1, both in 
force, in which the opinion of the Legislature i& 
expressly declared. 

Now, what can be thought of the ecclesiastical 
definitions and canons, relative to this marriage, since 
the Reformation ? 

I have only, in conclusion, to establish the assertion 
with which I set out, that in the face of all this — 



* Coke, 2 Inst. 96. 

t Bac. Abm. tit. Marriage (A). Vaughan's Rep. 206. 
Butler V. Gbstril, Gilbert's Eq). 156. 
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against the plain words of the Bible, as laid down in 
the 18th verse of the 18th chapter of Leviticus, and 
against the clearly expressed law as laid dovm in the 
two statutes just mentioned, such is the force of pre- 
judice, and a " canonical education,'* that civilians of 
high repute have, in the Spiritual Courts, decided 
directly the reverse of all this, and in the very teeth of 
our law and the Bible. 

In the recent case of Ray v. Sherwood, brought before 
the Consistorial Court of London, to try the validity of 
this very marriage, Sir Herbert Jenner, in his judgment, 
says, '* This marriage is a contract which is prohibited 
by the laws both of God and man." Where? It is 
not prohibited by the laws of England ; on the contrary, 
it is sanctioned. It is not prohibited by the Bible ; on 
the contrary, it is sanctioned : and if the doctrine of 
" parity of reasoning" be adopted, it is in some cases 
commanded. 

But let us not be alarmed at this seeming contradic- 
tion ; it is easily explained, and Sir Herbert Jenner is 
quite right, if certain premises be granted, that is, that 
the canons are the exposition of " the laws of God/^ 
for then, being forbidden by the canons, which are the 
laws of men, this marriage is " prohibited by the laws 
both of God and man." 

But that it is not prohibited by the laws of England, 
I trust will ere long be established ; and certain I am, 
that the laws of God will be better kept if the misery 
and vice and crime which result from an attempted 
prohibition of this marriage be put a stop to, by per- 
mitting it to those whq may choose to contract it. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE VALUE AND VALIDITY OP THE CANONS OF THE EARLY 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



The shifting tactiqiies of the upholders of the prohibitioii. — The opinions of the 
Bishop of London and Sir Robert Inglis as to the Council of Eliberis. — ^The 
tu-quoque. — The canons of the early Christian Church. — The apostolical Canons. 
— The Canons of the Council of Eliberis — of Neo Csesarea — of Agde — of the 
Roman Council. 



On reading past debates, and the arguments of those 
who oppose a second marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister, it is amusing to mark their almost instinctive 
consciousness that they have taken up an unstable 
position. They fly from pillar to post, and " dodge" 
round every tree. You look in vain for the charac- 
teristics of a " stand up fight." Those adverse argu- 
ments which I have met with usually take this form : 
first, such a marriage is prohibited by law — ^it is within 
the prohibited degrees. This questioned, an imme- 
diate fiight is made to Scripture, and the marriage 
is pronounced incestuous, and contrary to the law 
of God ; but an examination of the Scriptures quickly 
showing this position to be untenable, refuge is 
directly taken in the canons of 1603 and Arch- 
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bishop Parker's Table of Prohibitions; and these in 
their turn being shown, by the solemn decision of our 
courts of law, to be unbinding and of no authority, 
then an immediate plunge, as a dernier ressorty is made 
into the dark hiding-place which the mystification and 
multiphcity of the early canons of the Church appro- 
priately afibrd. We then hear much about the canons 
of the early Christian Church. I have adapted my 
arguments to the tactiques of such opponents, and have 
followed them step by step into this last comer of 
refuge, and even out of this I do not despau- to drive 
them. Thus, in the debate in the House of Lords on 
this question, in 1841, the Bishop of London, after 
taking this course, is reported to have said that this 
marriage was prohibited by the Church at a very early 
date anterior to the canon law ; that — 

-It was, if not prohibited, at least condemned by impHca- 
tion, in that very early body of constitutions called the Apostolic 
Canons. It was forbidden by the Council of Eliberis, early in 

the fourth century So that when we (the clergy) stand 

up for these prohibitions, we do not stand up for prohibitions 
merely adopted by our own Church from that of Eome.'' 

In the same manner, Sir Robert Inglis, the champion 
of restrictions on man's natural liberty to act according 
to his own taste, whilst offending against no moral 
law, reiterates and resorts to the same position of final 
refuge. He is reported to have said — 

"Such marriages might or m^ht not be contrary to Scrip- 
toze; they might or might not be contiaiy to the revealed will 
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of Gtod ; but certainly the universal Church for fifteen centuries 
declared them to be contrary to her tenets. Without entering 
into details regarding any decisions of the Council of Eliberis, 
he would simply repeat the proposition that, in no instance in 
Church antiquity, would the Noble Lord (Lord Francis Egerton) 
find these marriages to have been sanctioned/ 
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There is a mode of argument — the tu quoque — ^for 
the value of which in all cases I am not going to con- 
tend, but which in some cases is both fair and appro- 
priate ; nay, more, it is conclusive. I know it is no 
excuse for the breach of any law morally binding, for 
a man, accused of being a drunkard or a thief, to 
rejoin, " You 're another ;" but, with a law not morally 
binding — with a mere municipal regulation on a point 
of discipline, ecclesiastical or otherwise, the general 
infraction and disregard of such a law is conclusive 
against the law — ^it has become a dead letter. 

Now, the prohibition of marriage with a deceased 
wife's sister is not a moral law. The infraction of the 
prohibition is no infraction of morahty ; it is merely an 
infraction of the prohibition. So the prohibition to 
men to wear long hair, to sit down to dinner with a 
Jew, or to marry a cousin, or to a clergyman to have a 
servant-maid in the same house with him, or to go to 
a marriage feast, are not moral laws, the infraction of 
which is morally wrong; so the prohibition to the 
dergy to marry at all, to marry twice, or to marry a 
widow, or an actress, or a maid servwit, und^ a penalty 
of expulsion from the ministry, are not moral laws, the 
infraction of which is mordly wrong. If I show that 
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all these things are equally forbidden by the canons of 
the Early Christian Church, "by the constitutions 
called apostolical/* and by " the Council of Ehberis," 
and that " in no instance in Church antiquity" have 
most of these prohibited acts " been sanctioned," and 
that all these acts are notoriously of every-day occur- 
rence — ^that men wear long hair when they choose, 
dine with Jews when they please, and marry their 
cousins continually — ^that every clergyman who can 
aflford it keeps a servant-maid — that it is their common 
custom to partake of the marriage festivities of their 
flocks — ^that they almost invariably marry — and I 
appeal to the Right Rev. Prelate, whose speech I have 
just quoted, if it be not also a fact, that they some- 
times marry twice, and dont hesitate to marry widows 
— and yet that men are not excommunicated, nor 
Bishops, priests, and deacons expelled from the ministry 
for these acts — ^why then surely I have shown that 
these laws, as laws, have grown into desuetude, are 
a dead letter, and are regarded as of no force or 
vahdity. 

Again, the canons of a council are like the sections 
of an Act of Parliament. If an Act of ParKament be 
binding, all the sections of the act are equally binding. 
So, if a council of the early Christian Church is of 
authority, its authority extends over all the canons 
passed at that council, and bearing its name. Thus, if 
two things are forbidden by two different sections of 
an Act of Parliament, both things are equally forbidden. 
So if two things are forbidden by two different canons 
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any one council of authority, both things' are equally 
forbidden. 

With this introduction to the subject of my letter, I 
propose to examine the value of, and binding force and 
validity, which the clergy, as a body, attach to the 
apostolical canons of the early Christian Church and to 
the canons of the Council of Ehberis — the clergy in that 
respect meekly following (as the clergy ought to do), 
the example set them by the prelates and dignitaries of 
the Church. We of the laity look up to them with 
high respect, and will readily humbly follow in their 
footsteps the practical example which they set of the 
manner in which we ought to regard these canonical 
injunctions of the early Christian Church. 

It is conceded, of course, that everything which these 
canons enjoin, which is morally binding, is so ; but it 
is binding irrespective of these canons, and with or 
without them would be equally binding ; and the test 
of its morality is the Bible. That with which we 
have now to do is the vahdity of prohibitions by these 
canons qua canons. 

Without wasting space in dealing with the doubts 
cast on the apostolical canons, as " a fraudulent collec- 
tion of clerical institutions invented subsequently to the 
year 460,"* we will assume that they are " all right/' 
and go at once to the canons. The 19th canon says — 

'^He that marries two sisters or his mece cannot be a 
clergyman.^' 



* Letter to the Bishop of London on the Law of Marriagej, 
by H. E. Reynolds, Esq , M,A. Barrister-at-Law, p. 29. 

H 
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This is the extent of the prohibition in the aposto- 
Kcal canons of marriage with a deceased wife's sister — 
a prohibition which in these days would certainly not 
much trouble the laity, were the canon enforced with all 
the rigours of the law. 

But let us examine what else (amongst other things) these 
canons forbid. The following are some of the canons : — 

*',?• Let not a bishop or dder undertake worldly callings, or 
if he do, let him be deposed.^' 

"20. Let the clergyman who gives security for any one be 
deposed.^' 

"54. If any clerk be discovered eating in a tavern, let him 
be excommunicated, except him who of necessity tames at an 
inn on his journey .'' 

" 27. Of those who enter bachelors into the clergy, we order 
that readers and singers only do many afterwards, if they so 
please.'' 

"17. He who after baptism has been wedded in twomarriages 
cannot be a bishop, or a priest, or a deacon, or at all belong to 
the sacerdotal catalogue." 

"1«. He that marries a widow, or one that is divorced 

or an handmaiden, or an actress, cannot be a bishop, or a priest, 
or a deacon, or at all belong to the sacerdotal catalogue/' 



With great respect for the Bight Rev. Prelate the 
Lord Bishop of London, 1 would ask how many of these 
canons are broken by the clergy in his diocese? But the 
1 9th canon is of no more authority, or weight, or solem- 
nity, than the 2 7th, or the 1 7th, or the 1 8th. If, then, the 
prelates and the clergy can break these last-mentioned 
canons with impunity when they please, without cen- 
sure, without imputation of any kind, is it to be sup- 
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posed that the laity, who may wish to marry their 
deceased wife's sisters, are to be condemned for break- 
ing the 19th canon, and that too, by the clergy 
affecting to " stand up" for the prohibition ? Pshaw ! 
I will not, now " the cat's out o' the bag," insult his 
Lordship's strong good sense by supposing him to 
think that we laity are all fools — ^poor ignorant crea- 
tures, bereft of that knowledge which formerly entitled 
those who had it to claim " benefit ofckrgy'' for faults 
far greater than this. 

We will turn now to the canons of Eliberis, which 
were quoted by his Lordship with a solemnity enough to 
make one's hair stand on end, as forbidding this mar- 
riage, and which were referred to as conclusive against 
it by Sir Eobert Inghs. The 61st canon is as 
follows : — 

"61. If any one after the death of his wife shall have married 
her sister, and she be a believer, let her abstain for five years 
from communion, imless illness render necessary an earher 
reconcihation.^' 

This is certainly a stronger condemnation than the 
last, and extends to all, whether they want to enter the 
clerical profession or no ; but it is not a prohibition. 
The marriage is not voidable or void by it ; but a five 
years' penance is simply imposed for contracting such 
a marriage ; after which penance the wrong is supposed 
to be atoned for. 

And now for the value and binding effect of this 
canon, as tested by the practice of the prelates and 
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clergy respecting canons of the same council of the same 
binding effect, vaUdity, and authority. 

The foUowing are some of the canons of the same 
council : — 

" 50. If any clerk or laic shall have partaken food with a 
Jew, he is to abstain from communion, that he may leam better 
manners." 

'' 27. Let no Bishop, nor any other clerk, retain with him 
any other than a sister, or a daughter who is dedicated to God ; 
on no pretence let him have a stranger," 

The 33d canon restrains the intercourse of married 
" Bishops, Priests, and Deacons," with their wives, and 
is too indecent for pubhcation in the vulgar tongue. 
Those who are curious respecting it, will find its Latin 
translation from the original in the note below.* 

Among the canons of the Council of Neo Caesarea, 
passed in a.d. 314, the period of " the early Christian 
Church," are the following : — 

"1. If a Presbyter marry, let him be deprived of his 
orders ^' 

" 8. They, whether man or woman, who contaract more than 
one marriage, are to observe the stated time of penance '' 

" 7. A presbyter is not to share a second marriage feast, 
since a second marriage itself is a subject for repentance ; who 



* Canon xxxiii. — " Placuit in totwaij)rohiberi episcopis, pres- 
byteris, et diaconibus, vel omnibus dericis positis in ministerio, 
ahstinere se a conjugibus suis, et non generare fiUos : quicun- 
que verofecerit ab honore clericatus exterminetur.'^ 
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then is the presbyter that for the sake of the conviviality will be 
a party to the marriage.^ 
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The following axe among the canons of the Council 
of Agde, passed in a.d. 506 : — 

'^ I. Although the statutes of the fathers have otherwise 
decreed, they who are twice married, or are the husbands of 
women who are so, out of commiseration for such as are abeady 
in orders, we allow to retain the name of Presbyter, or Deacon, 
but they are not to discharge the functions of their respective 
offices/' 

" n. Handmaidens and freed women are to be removed from 
the pantry, or from private attendance, and from the same house 
in which a clergyman is resident. " 



" XXXIX. Let presbyters, deacons, sub-deacons, and such 
Uke, who are not allowed to marry, also avoid the festivity of 
other people's*marri£^s.'' ^ ^ ^ 

The conclusion of this canon is too indecent for 
publication. 

The following are amongst the canons of the Roman 
Council in a.d. 725 : 

" IV. If any one shall marry his godmother, be he anathema.^' 
" Vm. If any one shall have married his cousin, be he 

anathema/' 

''XVn, If any cleric shall have long hair {relaxaverit 

conam)y be he anathema.'' 

And aU the thirty-two Bishops, and Pope Gregory 
II., thrice responded, " Anathema sit" — ^be he ana- 
thema. 

Now I have no wish to speak lightly of sacred sub- 
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jects, or to bring sacred subjects into contempt. But 
the things of which these canons treat, and which they 
forbid, do not happen to be sacred subjects, and are not 
forbidden by any moral law, and therefore I have spoken 
of them as they deserve to be spoken of — with utter 
disregard. In doing this, I follow the practical ex- 
ample set to me by the bishops and clergy of my 
Church ; for they treat them with utter disregard, and 
break them all at pleasure without let or hindrance, 
without imputation — ^nay, they have so far contrived 
in most of these respects to beat down ancient preju- 
dices, that the doing of nearly all these forbidden 
things by them is deemed to be laudable, proper, and 
praiseworthy. What ! and shall we, the laity, quietly 
sanction the infringement of canons without end by 
the clergy in matters of no moral delinquency, and 
permit them in the same matters to threaten us with 
the terrors of the canons of these same councils? 
Pshaw! the age of superstition and ignorance, and 
blind rehance on human direction, is fast fleeting 
away. Men, now-a-days, search the sources of know- 
ledge. This is the nineteenth century. 

It therefore appears, that every clergyman and 
bishop who marries, or marries twice, or marries a 
widow, or sanctions any other absurd thing forbidden 
in these canons, is in the same boat with those who 
wish to marry their deceased wives* sisters. If the 
latter marriage is forbidden by these canons, why so 
are the former marriages ; and it is not for the bishops 
or clergy, nor for " high churchmen," nor, indeed, for 
any one else, to prate to those who wish to contract 
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the latter marriage^ about the canons of Eliberis and 
the " declarations of the Universal Church." 

" Oh ! but/* say the clergy, *' these canons have now 
nothing to do with us ; our marriages were sanctioned 
by the statute 2 and 3 Edward VI., c. 21, which was 
revived by the 1st James L, c. 25." — " Precisely so, 
my reverend friends," reply those who wish to marry, 
and have married their deceased wives' sisters, " we 
swim together ; these canons have now also nothing to 
do with us ; our marriages are sanctioned by Scripture, 
and by the 32nd Henry VIII., c. 38, and by the 1st 
Mary, sess. 2, c. 1 ; and the statute of the 25th Henry 
Vni., c. 19, subsequently revived by Elizabeth, de- 
clares that no canons shall be binding which are " con- 
trariant to the laws of the realm." This, I trust, 
will soon be estabhshed to be the case beyond all 
future cavil and question. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE LAWS OF NEIGHBOURING CHRISTIAN NATIONS 
REGARDING THIS MARRIAGE. 

The prohibition mynst, as pressing unequally upon the rich and poor.^*— The 

opinions of jurists and others regarding it. — ^The laws and customs of other 

Christian nations respecting these marriages. — The mischievous and uigust 

consequences of a diversity of laws in this respect with neighbouring Christian 

-^ nations. 

In the previous chapters I have confined myself to a 
review of the supposed legal, canonical, and scriptural 
objections to marriages of persons related by affinity, 
and to the opinions of lawyers, divines, civihans, and 
canonists, regarding such marriages, in this country 
only. 

The legal question must be decided by our statutes, 
and by the interpretation which our Judges may place 
upon them when the legahty of a marriage of this 
kind shall be disputed before them. But the consider- 
ation of any supposed scriptural prohibition, or of any 
civil or canonical disabihty to contract marriage with a 
deceased wife's sister, are questions not confined tothi« 
country, for all Christian nations have had to decide 
upon them as well as ourselves. With all Christian 
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nations the same scriptural grounds must have arisen 
for or against this marriage, which have existed with us. 
With all Christian nations, too, at least in Europe, the 
same canon laws were formerly in force which were 
formerly in force with us ; the same doctrines of the 
early Christian Church were a guide to them as have 
been a guide to us ; and the principles of the civil law 
as regards marriage derived from the same fountain— 
the Institutes of Justinian — were of equal, if not of 
greater, weight with them than with us. In deciding, 
therefore, on the question of the scriptural and canonical 
propriety of this marriage, and on its expediency 
generally, the opinions and customs of other Christian 
nations regarding it become material evidence to direct 
our judgment. 

I propose, then, in this chapter, to draw atten- 
tion, first, to the opinions of eminent jurists and others 
unacted upon by the influence of our prejudices ; 
secondly, to the custom of other Christian nations 
regarding this marriage ; and, thirdly, to the mischievous 
consequences of a diversity of custom and a conflict of 
laws as to the validity of a social contract common to all 
Christian nations. 

Perhaps the consideration of this last part of the ques- 
tion alone may convince some that it is most expedient to 
alter our law as commonly understood ; and also, that as 
unequal laws are unjust, as not aflfecting all the members 
of the community alike, it is most desirable — nay, in- 
cumbent upon us — to deflne and alter the law which is 
supposed to prohibit these marriages, because it is 
unjust as pressing unequally upon the rich and the 
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poor ; being to the rich a dead letter, which they may 
evade ; to the poor an arbitrary enactment, which they 
cannot evade. 

First, then, as to the opinions of jurists and others 
as to this marriage. Montesquieu, in his " Spirit of 
Laws," says — 

^' It is not a necessary custom for the brother-in-law and the 
sister-in-kw to dwell in the same house. The marriage between 
them is not then prohibited to preserve chastity in the family; 
and the law which forbids or permits it is not a law of nature, 
but a civil law, regulated by circumstances^ and dependent on 
the customs of ea<jh country.^ 

The late Mr. Justice Story^ one of the most eminent 
jurists of modem times, in a letter read by the late 
Lord Whamcliffe, in the debate on this question in the 
House of Lords, in 1841, thus speaks of marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister : — 

" Nothing is more common in almost all the states of America 
than second marriages of this sort; and so far from being doubtful 
as to their moral tendency, they are among us deemed the very 
best sort of marriages. In my whole hfe I never heard the 
sUghtest suggestion against them founded on moral or domestic 
considerations.^' 

The late celebrated Dr, Benjamin FrankUn, in a 
letter to Mr. Alleyne, the author of a pamphlet on this 
subject, pubhshed upwards of seventy years ago (which 
then created much sensation and is now referred to in 



* Montesquieu, '' Spirit of Laws,'' vol. u. book 26, c. 16. 
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inany of our legal treatises with respect^* thus speaks 
of this marriage : — 
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Craven-street, Oct. 15, 1775. 
*' Deab Sm, 
" I have never heard upon what principles of policy the law 
was made prohibiting the marriage of a man with hi» wife's 
sister, nor have I ever been able to conjecture any poUtical in- 
convenience that might have been found in such marriages, or 
to conceive of any moral turpitude in them. I have been per-* 
sonally acquainted with the parties in two instances, both of 
which were happy matches, the second wives proving most 
afifectionate mothers-in-law to their sisters' children, which, 
indeed, is so naturally to be expected, that it seems to me, when- 
ever there are children by the preceding match, if any law wat& 
to be made relating to such marriages, it should rather be to 
enforce than U> forbid them; the reason being rather stronger 
than that given for the Jewish law which enjoined the widow to 
marry the brother of a former husband, where there were no 
children, viz., that children might he produced who shou Id 
bear the name of the deceased brother ; it being more appa- 
rently necessary to take care of the education of a sister's 
children already existing than to procure the existence of children 
merely that they might keep up the name of a brother. 
'' With great esteem, I am, 
'^ Dear sir, 
" Tour most obedient humble servant, 

" B. pRANKLIN/'t 

Without occupying space with comment on the opi- 
nions of men like these, which carry with them the 



* See Mr. Chitt/s notes to stat. 32, Heniy Vm. c, 88, in 
his edition of the Statutes, 
t Appendix to Mr. Alleyne's pamphlet, p, 1, 
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greatest weight, I will turn now to the authorities as 
to the second branch of my argument — ^viz., as to the 
custom of other Christian nations in this respect. 

In the Commentaries of Ex-Chancellor Kent, who is 
esteemed the Blackstone of America, is the following 
passage on this subject : — 

"Whether it be proper or lawful, in a religioiis or moral 
sense, for a man to marry his deceased wife^s sister, has been 
discussed by American writers. Mr. N. Webster, in his Essays 
published at Boston in 1790, No. 26, held the affirmative; and 
it is made lawful by statute in Connecticut, Dr. Livingston, 
in his Dissertations, published at New Brunswick in 1816, and 
confined exclusively to that point, maintained the negative side 
of the question. It is not my object to meddle with that ques- 
tion, but such a marriage is clearly not incestuous or invalid 
by our municipal law, (New Tork).^^ 

Mr. justice Story, in the last edition of his cele- 
brated book on the " Conflicts of Laws," thus speaks 
of this marriage, which in England civilians term " in- 
cestuous." 

" Christianity is understood to prohibit polygamy and incest ; 
and therefore no Christian country would recognise polygamy 
or incestuous marriages. But when we speak of incestuous 
marriages ^ care must he taken to confine the doctrine to 
such cases as by the general consent of all Christendom are 
deemed incestuous"* 



* Story^s Conflict of Laws, 2d ed., p. 174. 
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This learned writer then goes on to describe those 
marriages " between near relations by blood " which 
are " prohibited by most of the countries of Em-ope." 
He then goes on to speak of marriages by affinity^ as 
we regard them according to the decisions in our 
spiritual courts, and says* : — 

''The prohibition has been extended in England to the mar- 
riages between a man and the sister of his former deceased wife ; 
but upon what ground of Scriptural authority it ha>s been 
thought very difficult to affirm. In many, and, indeed, in 
most of the American States, a different rule prevails, and mar- 
riages between a man and the sister of his former deceased wife 
are not only deemed in a civil sense lawful, hut are deemed 
in a moral, religious, and Christian sense lawful and ex- 
ceedingly praiseworthy. In some few of the States the 
English rule is adopted. Upon the Continent of Europe most 
of the Protestant countries adopt the doctrine that such 
marriages are lawfuV* 

The following is a note to the above text : — 

" This is certainly the law in all the New England States. 
In Virginia the English rule prevails. In Prussia, Saxony, 
Hanover, Baden, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, Denmark, and 
in most other of the Protestant States of Europe, the rule pre- 
vails that a man may lawfully marry the sister of his former 

wife.^^t 

In the debate in the House of Commons on this 



* Ibid. p. 180. 
t Ibid, 181. 
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subject in 1842, it was erroneously stated by Lord 
Ashley that such marriages are prohibited in France. 

In a pamphlet recently published on this subject by 
A. Ha3rward, Esq., Q.C., it is stated, that 

'' In France such marriages are of constant occurrence; the 
Ucense is granted hy the Minister of Justice, who merely re- 
quires to he assured that no improper intercourse has taken 
place hetween the parties/^* 

Surely it is apparent enough that there is "no 
general consent of all Christendom'' entitling us to 
term and adjudge these marriages to be incestuous ; 
and surely the Protestant States of Germany and Den- 
mark, and the Prussian, French, and American nations, 
are as competent to judge of the Scriptures and canons 
as we are ; and, so far as the canons are concerned, all, 
excepting America, have been as much under their 
government as ourselves. 

We come now to the third position of the argument 
— ^the mischievous and unjust consequences which ma- 
nifestly must follow this diversity of our law with 
the laws of neighbouring Christian nations relating 
to this social contract. 

Without entering at length upon the subject, it is 
sufficient for the present argument to state, generally, 
that marriage, being a civil contract, is governed by the 
lex loci contractus. Yet many doubts and difficulties 



* Bemarks on the Law regarding Marriage with the Sister 
of a Deceased Wife, by A. Hayward, Esq., p. 18. 
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have been raised on this point ; able lawyers hold that 
there must be a bond fide domicile of the parties in the 
country where such a marriage is legal, in order to 
render the lex loci binding in this country ; otherwise 
the English law, which is supposed to prohibit such 
marriages, still attaches to and governs the parties a 
British subjects ; and that where the mere ceremony of 
^marriage has been performed abroad, the parties resid- 
ing in England and returning after the ceremony, 
such marriage is a mere fraudulent evasion of the 
laws of liiis country, and is no more valid than if the 
ceremony had been performed in England. 

The doubts and difficulties and anxieties on this 
score, amongst those who have gone to the trouble 
and expense of being married abroad, may easily be 
conceived. 

Mr. Burge, Q.C., a gentleman of high authority on 
questions of international law, in a letter to George A, 
Crowder, Esq., on this subject, says : — 

" I have very frequent y been consulted on behalf of parties 
who either had married within the prohibited degrees of afiBnity 
in defiance of the statute 5th and 6th William IV., c. 54, or 
who were desirous of contracting such a marriage, and who, 
with a view of evading the consequences of the statute, intended 
to resort to some country where no such prohibition existed. 
The occasions on which I have been called on to consider 
various questions affecting the parties themselves, or their 
future issue, or their title to real property arising out of such 
marriages either already contracted, or intended to be contracted, 
have been very numerous ; I could not give you the number. 
Most frequently my opinion has been given to the solicitors in 
consultation, and be has- himself reduced it into writing in my 
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presence. ' There has been generally a rdtictance to sientiDii 
the names of parties, or even to put the question in writing. I 
have reason to believe many cases occnr where the parties, witl\ 
the view of giving effect to snch marriages, and of secnring the 
legitimacy of their children, have made great sacrifices. 
They have quitted England, given up their residence there, 
and acquired d domicile in some foreign country, where 
their marriage mi^h^ he legal!' 

So that is the effect of this absuixl law in England. 
The conscientious and the desertiiig, who wish to eon- 
tract their marriageg legally, and who can afford it, are 
driven out of the country, to France, or Switzerland, or 
Denmark, or Germany, there to acquire a domicile, at 
great personal inconvenience and expense, and then 
they may return ; the marriage is valid — the law, as to 
them, is become a dead letter, save in this, that thei^ 
minds are continually beset with fears and doubts 
and anxieties, as to the manner in which the propers- 
ties of their children may be affected. Can such k 
law be wise, which fails in its object amonget the 
wealthy and deserving, and simply fills their lives vnth 
anxiety ? 

But suppose the man who has means suffif^ent to go 
abroad to contract such a marriage to be a proffigate 
man ; he may persuade some virtuous and confiding 
lady that his marriage with her abroad will be legal, 
and take good care to render it invalid in this country 
by not becoming properly domiciliated. The marriage 
would then perhaps be legal in the country where con- 
tracted, but not in England ; and this man might 
return to England, and legally^ when he pleased, imatr^ 
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another lady. He might, according to our law, ruin 
an innocent woman, and leave her without remedy ; or, 
etill worse, he might, according to our law, be a poly- 
gamist. He might many his deceased wife's sister at 
Baden, and introduce her as his lawful wife to English 
gentlewomen there; and marry another lady in 
England, and introduce her as his lawful wife to 
English gentlewomen at Brighton ; and, if so incHned, 
might pass an alternate month with each in lawful 
poly ff amy. These are some of the consequences of our 
precious law among the rich, conflicting, as it does, 
with the marriage law of neighbouring Christian 
nations. 

But suppose the man who is anxious to contract such 
a marriage is poor ; he cannot afford to go abroad to 
efifect a legal marriage ; he is, therefore, placed under 
a prohibition which his richer neighbour is not : this 
law does not, therefore, equally affect them, and is 
unjust. 

If the poor man is a deserving man, he will strive to 
give his union with his deceased wife's sister the 
semblance of legaUty, by getting the ceremony of mar* 
riage performed by means of some evasion. Yet, if the 
law be as is supposed, his innocent wife is simply his 
mistress, and his children are illegitimate ; and the man, 
and the woman, and the children, are subjected to all 
the miseries and disabilities which the consciousness 
of their legal position imposes. Is this *^ expedient,"" 
or is it just P 

But, suppose the poor man not to be so conscientious : 
if he shwld go through the invaUd ceremony of mar- 
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riage, he may cast oflF his wife when he pleases, 
and marry another woman, as did Chadwick in 
the recent bigamy case at Liverpool, or, having 
made two or three vam attempts to get married, 
and having been refiised by the clergy because of 
the canonical prohibition of affinity ^ he may pro- 
bably satisfy his conscience that it is not his fault, 
and openly cohabit with the woman without mar- 
riage. This is the common case among the lower 
cla^s and the poor. Is the law which causes this wise 
— ^is it '' expedient P'^ 

Is it wise or expedient to have held out to 
the poor, numerous examples of cohabitation amongst 
themselves, to which a sort of excuse attaches, 
because the mere municipal law will not let them 
marry? Is it possible to devise a more mischievous 
hotbed of general profligacy and disregard of the 
marriage tie amongst the poor, than by the multi- 
phcation of such instances of cohabitation compelled 
by lawP^' 

Surely those of the clergy who may oppose a 
change in this law, no doubt on conscientious, though 
mistaken grounds, have not well considered the re- 
sponsibiUty which attaches to them for indirectly 
causing so much misery, and crime, and demoraUsa- 
tion. It is impossible that such a state of the law 
can long continue, against the better sense of the 
people of England; and it would be wise in the clergy 
to seem to lead pubhc opinion, by advocating that 
salutary and necessary change in the law which 
must ere long take place, rather than be driven by 
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public opinion, and be placed in an odious light by 
a powerless opposition to a needed and beneficial 
change, id the attempt to uphold canonical prohibi- 
tions which induce domestic misery, individual crime, 
and general demoraUsation, 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE PROHIBITION AN INFRINGEMENT OF THE RIGHT OF 

CIVIL LIBERTY. 

The English " love of liberty," as a general principle, and patient endurance of 
particalar tyrannies. — Opinion of the Archbishop of Dublin. — ^The infraction by 
this prohibition al men's liberty of private judgment in the exercise of a social 
rite. 

There is a peculiarity about Englishmen id their 
love of liberty as a general principle, and in their 
patient endurance of particular tyrannies, which 
cannot have escaped the attention of reflectiog 
minds. Let Englishmen once generally believe the 
principle of civil Uberty to be invaded in any parti- 
cular, and have a conviction of the fact fairly thrust 
upon them, and they are immediately fired with indig- 
nation, which quickly changes ruto a cool determina- 
tion to get rid of the infraction of their loved and 
boasted " principle of civil liberty." ReUgious tole- 
ration is demanded and enforced; it is complained 
that it is a grievance to compel marriage in churches 
on those who belong not to the Church EstabUshment, 
and the rufringement of an EngUshman's liberty, to 
be married after whatever form and wherever he 
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pleases, is restrained Slavery is denounced as an in* 
fringement of man's natural right of liberty ; and, no 
matter at what present or future cost to Englishmen, 
the fetters straightway fall from the slave. The i(w« 
of liberty y and the right of civil liberty , of which an 
Englishman is proud, are not with him vain boasts. 
The kicks and cuffs, on food of thistles, which a 
donkey patiently bears under his load, bring the 
animal into contempt. Yet, with all our love of the 
general principle of civil liberty — determined as we 
are to uphold it if we fancy we see it infringed--Hit is 
a plain fact that, donkey-like, we bear the bad oi 
many extreme tjrrannies, of many oppressive laws, 
deceived either by the tact of those who uphold them, 
or almost unconscious of them as a people, from the 
patient endurance of the " kicks and cuffs '' they 
impose, by those who are oppressed and a^rieved by 
them. " Amongst a people,'' says Paley, " enamoured 
to excess and jealous of their liberty, it seems a matter 
of surprise that this principle has been so imperfectly 
attended to ;'' * and he instances, as infractions of this 
principle, at the time he wrote, the laws i^ainst 
Papists and Dissenters, now happily abolished, and the 
Game Laws, which yet exist to prove our rightful 
daim to donkeyism. 

" A law,'' continues Paley, " which is found to pro* 
duce no sensible good effects, is a sufficient reason for 
repealing it, as adverse to the rights of a free citizen^ 



Pale/s Essay on CSvil Liberty, Vol. 11. p. 16£. 
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without demanding specific evidence of its bad 
eflFects." We acknowledge and applaud the truth of 
this sentiment ; and how do we act up to it in our 
laws which regulate marriages by aflBnity? What 
'* sensible good effects" does the prohibition of the 
marriage of a deceased wife's sister produce ? Is there 
any valid reason for its continuance ? Is there anything 
urged in its support beyond the most shallow and un- 
satisfactory pretexts ? Is there any argument brought 
forward in its defence which is not founded on un- 
reasoning prejudice, relying on ancient canons, which, 
when examined into, are found to be the very sinks of 
impurity and tyranny, and are wholly unbinding in 
this respect upon us. Yet, donkey-like, we patiently 
endure the hard injustice. But is this all ? Is it not 
a fact " that specific evidence of the bad effects of 
this law, since the time when Alleyne wrote his pam- 
phlet against it, seventy years ago, has been perpetually 
urged? Is it not a fact that its " kicks and cuffs" 
have been continually buffeting men of all classes? 
Yes, and it is a fact, founded on careful calculation, 
that at the very least upwards of 5,000 such marriages 
exist in England at this day. It is a fact, that in. 
three months the determination and public spirit of a 
few private individuals, and the unaided efforts^ of four 
gentlemen in the provinces, have ascertained and 
verified sixteen hundred instances of such marriages. 
Already a brief investigation of three months by four 
gentlemen, met by all the difficulties and vis inertue of 
the uninterested mass, has discovered and verified 
1,600 cases of individual oppression and injustice, of 
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innocent women degraded, their offspring looked on as 
bastards in law, of vice, of crime, and of cruelty ; of 
forced cohahitatioriy of evil example, and of blighted 
affection ; of men of aU classes (with some degree of 
impatience, perhaps) — ^with grumblings, repinings, exe- 
crations, yet — hearing their load, and their neighbeurs 
calmly looking on, satisfied by the specious pretexts of 
a few about the " expediency" of such a law. Oh, 
how we love the principles of " civil liberty," and, 
withal what very donkeys we are ! 

" Civil liberty," says Paley, " is the not being 
restrained by any law but what conduces in a greater 
degree to the public welfare." If this be so, is not the 
law which prohibits a man's maxriage with his deceased 
wife's sister, when prudence dictates it, affection sanc- 
tions it, arid the solemn request of a dying wife, careful 
for her children's future welfare, often enjoins it — a law 
which, at one time or other of his life, may restrain and 
interfere with the social comforts, the happiness, and 
the sound judgment of every man as to what is most 
desirable for him — ^which in no degree or manner in- 
fringes any moral or social law, or conduces *' to the 
pubUc welfare ;" but, on the contrary, leads to pubUc 
mischief — a most grievous tyranny hanging over the 
heads of all of us? Yet, donkey-like, with all our 
genuine love of hberty, and with all our enthusiasm in 
its defence and preservation, we patiently endure and 
tamely submit to this galling yoke ! 

And yet we have not been without monitors of our 
patient degradation in this behalf from those worthy of 
our respect. At the period of the debate in the House of 
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of civil liberty. These are 
ud admire ; but our practice 
.1 at one time or other of his 
.urn's social position) tamely to 
I (Idling system of government" 
aiarriage contrary to no law of God, 
I special opinion, but which amounts 
a most intolerable tyranny," because 
lew amongst us of influence who cannot 
ancient prejudices, and who do not think 
larriages advisable ! In the words of the 
;ishop of Dublin, just quoted, if these gentle- 
. disapprove of such marriages, why " let them 
ustain fix)m them;" but do not let them cram 
their notions down our throats, and prohibit us 
to marry as our judgments and aflFections may dictate, 
because they do not like such marriages. It is a most 
ill-assorted marriage to see a young girl imited to an 
old man ; it is, perhaps, more disgusting to see a young 
man from mercenary motives united to an old woman ; 
no one can approve of the choice of a man in high sta- 
tion who marries his cook, or of the taste of the lady 
who descends to her footman ; but because the general 
voice of society disapproves of such marriages are we to 
prohibit them ? If we do not like them we can ab- 
stain from them ; but it would be tyrannical if we were 
to say to every silly old fool who marries a girl, or to 
every disgusting old woman who marries a boy, or to 
every gentleman or lady of questionable taste, who 
may have a fancy to marry his or her servant, " we 
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dont approve of such marriages, and the law shall not 
allow them." 

In what different position is marriage with a de- 
ceased wife's sister, excepting that it is a union 
which in the majority of cases the calm judgment of 
mature age, motives of prudence, and sober respect 
and affection, dictate ; and yet it is prohibited because 
a few amongst us, prejudiced in favour of the cunningly 
devised restrictions of a bygone Popish age, and unable 
to free their intellects from the yoke which those pre- 
judices impose, and which are unwarranted by the 
Bible, which is our rule of faith, doggedly exclaim — 
*' We do not approve of such marriages; we think 
them inexpedient, and, therefore, you who are of a 
different opinion shall not contract them."* 

In another chapter I propose to examine into what 
moral and political reasons this general phrase of " in- 
expediency" resolves itself, and to test their value; 
meantime, bearing in recollection the misery, the unhap- 



* The Bible, the Bible only, is the religion of Protestants. 
Whatsoever else they believe besides it, and the plain irrefragable 
indubitable consequences of it, well may they hold it as a 
matter of opinion. ^ ^ ^ \ will take no man's liberty of 
judgment from him; neither shall any man take mine from me. 
I will think no man the worse man, nor the worse Christian : 
I will love no man the less for diflering in opinion from me. 
And what measure I mete to others, I expect from them again. 
I am fully assured that God does not, and, therefore, that man 
ought not, to require anymore of any man than this — to believe 
the Scripture to be God's word, to endeavour to find the true 
sense of it, and to Kve according to it. — Chillingworth's Re- 
ligion of Protestants, chap. vii. 
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piness, the immorality, and the crime to which the 
present state of the law leads, and with an overwhelm- 
ing mass of verified proofs before me of tiiese lamenta- 
ble facts, I shall conclude the present chapter in the 
words of one of our most eminent and pious divines, 
which it were well, with our exalted notions of civil 
Kberty, that we acted up to : — " It were goody if stand- 
ing in the measure of the Divine LaiVy we should lay 
a snare for no mafCsfooty by putting fetters upon his 
LIBERTY without just cause, but not without great 
danger.'^* 

* Jeremy Taylor. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



THE MORAL AND POLITICAL OBJECTIONS TO THE 
MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE's SISTER. 



" The safeguard of our domestic relations." — Its value as an argument examined. — 
The possible scandal of residence with a brother-in-law if the prohibition should 
be repealed. — ^The discreditable selfishness of the argument. — The aunt converted 
into a stepmother. — Such marnages likely to prove happy marriages. 

Of all mental contests, of all argumentative discussions, 
the most unsatisfactory is that in which vague and 
undefined generalities have to be combated. It is 
fighting with shadows. Even the celebrated charge of 
the Knight of La Mancha against the windmills was 
more real and satisfactory ; for in that tilting match the 
renowned Knight did contrive to break a lance, though 
he made a slight mistake in the identity of the " mon- 
strous giants" his fancy painted. 

The moral and pohtical objections to marriage with 
a deceased wife's sister, shielded as they are under 
general phrases wide enough to take in anything and 
everjrthing, as antagonistic arguments, seem to me to 
partake of this unsatisfactory and shadowy character. 
Thus, in the debate in the House of Commons in 
1842, on Lord Francis Egerton's motion to bring in a 
Bill to legalise these marriages, we find Sir Robert 
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Inglis leading the van of the opposition, and shaping his 
argument after this fashion : — '' It was/' said he, '' £Dr 
practical, potitical, and general reasons that he felt 
bound especially to offer the Bill every opposition in his 
power/' The *' reasons" are certainly comprehensive 
enough 1 but what does he mean ? 

Another phrase adopted by this class of objectionists, 
and on which they rest themselves as an argoment, is 
that such marriages are '' inejppedient" and therefore 
they 0|^x)8e them. What do they mean by " inex- 
pedient ?" I promised, however, in the last chapter to 
examine into what moral and political reasons this 
general phrase of " inexpediency" resolves itself. I 
will endeavour now to do so ; and will bring forward 
feirly every argument that I have heard or read which 
hides itself shrinkingly, and with good reason ashamed, 
under this cloak. 

" The prohibition of such marriages," wrote Dr. 
Pusey in 1840, *' is the safeguard of our domestic 
relations J' 

" I look at the state of society in tMs country," said 
the Bishop of London in the House of Lords in 1841, 
*^ and I see reascm to think that the prohibition which 
prevents the intermarriage of persons within certain 
near degrees of affinity is the very safeguard of our 
domestic rdations" 

There is a mystical refinement about this phrase 
which is remarkably unintelligible. We ore, ho^fever, 
advancing by steps, and beginning to narrow our wide 
margin to an approach towards a definite idea. We are 
quibe *' at sea" aimdst Sir Robert In^'s reaso9is o£ 
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objection, not mnch better when the objections are 
narrowed in the phrase " inexpedient ;" but now we 
have some landmarks — we see that we are to " look 
at home" for the supposed mischief. In this opinion 
there is a somewhat remarkable concurrence of thought 
and language between Dr. Pusey and the Bishop of 
London, — a circumstance which will give it no addi- 
tional weight with the people of England. 

Such as these opinions are, however, let us examine 
their value. Prior to the Act of 1835 the prohibition 
practically did not exist; not existing, " our domestic 
relations" did without " the safeguard." What " new 
light" has arisen to make that " safeguard" more 
necessary now than then ? Perhaps it may be found 
in Dr. Pusey's category of revivals ? But, inasmuch 
as the people of England could walk alone without it 
before, they demur now to going into swaddUng 
clothes, and having this new-fangled toga hung upon 
them as their " safeguard." No, their safeguard is in 
their own honour and rectitude of principle, and not in 
the words of an Act of Parlianient. If their own sense of 
honour and morahty will not serve to preserve domestic 
purity, an Act of ParUament will not enforce it. But 
neighbouring nations on the Continent have no such 
prohibition. Such a marriage is perfectly legal in Ger- 
many, Holland, Prussia, and Denmark, and in France, 
on a license being obtained. What a terrible way 
these^ nations must be in to have their " domestic rela- 
tions" bereft of this "safeguard!" To be sure they 
dont complain, and seem well contented without it ; 
and such is our envy bf their contentment, that most 
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of those amongst us who wish to contract this marriage, 
if they can afford it, pay a visit to one or other of these 
countries for the very purpose of getting rid of this 
boasted " safeguard ;" which being thus easily got rid 
of is surely not much to be reUed on. 

The dark allusion contained in the phrase, " our 
domestic relations," has, however, on one or two occa- 
sions, been by a stretch of condescension explained; 
and that explanation resolves itself, as we shall see, into 
a most discreditable selfishness. 

It is said, first, that if this marriage were permitted, 
a wife would be jealous of any attention of her husband 
to her unmarried sisters who might visit her. If im- 
proper attentions were paid to her sister, the wife 
would be justly so, with or without the prohibition. I 
presume, however, the advocates of the restriction have 
not such attentions in contemplation. Improper atten- 
tions were only paid to the sister, the wife could have 
no more cause of jealousy than at the proper attentions 
of the husband to any other woman. If any wife were 
foolish enough to be jealous of such proper attentions, 
surely the folly of a few such women is not to be made 
the foundation of a restriction upon all sensible people. 
The whole force of this argument rests on the possi- 
bihty of undue familiarities with a wife's sister under 
the pretence of brotherly license — a license which, as 
between parties not brother and sister in blood, but 
only by affinity, the good sense of most men will, see 
the propriety of preventing. If the wife's jealousy 
should have real foundation in an evident affection 
existing in the husband for the sister, an Act of Par- 
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liament cannot prevent that affection arising. A good 
man would attempt to overcome it; if he should 
succeed, he would do so equally with or without an 
Act of Parliament ; if he should faU, he would equally 
fail with or without an Act of Parliament prohibiting it. 
But if he were a profligate man, the prohibition would 
serve as a most dan&^erous cloak for his profligacy. 
■tte „z«„Bp«*iBg rilrwodd tod i^/u^ 
tibly ensnared in the meshes of every seductive art 
boldly ventured on under the specious pretext of 
brotherly freedom ; while she would be deprived of 
the check on the husband's profligacy — that protection 
which every other woman would possess — ^in the possible 
case of the wife's death, of being able to compel 
marriage or compensation from her seducer. 

If those who advocate the restriction on this ground 
wish the power of going beyond those proper atten- 
tions which are due to every lady, the selfishness, the 
impropriety, and the demger to morality of such a 
power it is somewhat disgraceful to wish; and it were 
wise in the Legislature to put an end to the power. 
If proper attentions to a sister-in-law alone are desired 
to be paid, they can be paid with great propriety if the 
restricti(Hi is abolished. Such was the case before the 
Act of 1835 ; and there is no reason why the same 
liberty should not exist now. 

Secondly, it is contended that if the prohibition of 
such marriages were removed, the sister might listen to 
the advances of the husband more favourably, as she 
might, in the event of her sister's death, become his 
wife: If you suppose a cool calculating wretch — a. 
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kind of female monster — and, upon this possibility, 
deem it proper to found laws for society generally, of 
course there is an end to the argument. But surely 
such an imputation — such an insult on woman's nature 
— ^is most unwarrantable. The creature who could 
permit herself to be dishonoured on the calculation of 
the chances of her sister's death, and her own future 
marriage to that sister's husband, would be unrestrained 
by any law whatever, human or divine. But the argu- 
ment is unsound ; it is the offspring of a prurient and 
vicious fancy, rather than of cool judgment, founded 
on that 

*' Human nature which is still the same/' 

Woman's nature, so far as we know of it, revolts at 
such cool, calculating atrocities ; and if there be in- 
stances in which it would not do this, woman's instinc- 
tive cunning would prevent her hstening to such 
proposals. The man she hopes to win for her husband 
is the last to whom she permits such improprieties. 

Thirdly, it is contended, that if such marriages were 
permitted, a deceased wife's sister could not, as now, 
reside without scandal in a widower's house, and take 
charge of his children, without marriage with such 
brother-in-law, except in cases where the parties were 
advanced in years. The simple answer to this objec- 
tion is, that she cannot do so now, though her marriage 
with her brother-in-law is prohibited. This is a fact 
which numerous painful instances prove. It is ngt 
creditable, in the estimation of society, under the law 
as it is, for a young unmarried woman to reside in the 

K 
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house of a young widower, the fonner husband of her 
sister, without marriage. Thete is no instance of such 
a case without scandal circulating in the neighbourhood 
respecting it. Such an argument is a complete begging 
of the whole question. But the very best antidote to 
such scamdal would be to take away the prohibition, 
for, in the words of the Archbishop of Dublin, in 
answer to this objection — " Nothing more effectually 
guards against any such scandal than its being known 
that if the parties were disposed they were at liberty 
to marry*/' Such hberty strikes at the very root of 
scandal ; for if they do not marry, the presumption 
must be that they have no such affection for each other 
as to induce them to wish it. But suppose for a 
moment the argument to be vaUd, and that a sisteJ'-in- 
law could not reside in a widower's house without 
marriage if the prohibition were removed, in those cas^s 
where the parties were young, and marriage was not 
wished ; for if old, clearly there is nothing in the objec- 
tion. The cases of young widowers wishing young 
sisters-in-law thus to reside with them are ndt very 
numerous. Those few widowers who thus seek to 
obtain the society of their deceased wife'd sisters, with- 
out scandal, by maintainmg a restriction which pre^ 
vents all other widowers (at the least, as nuinerdtts a* 
they) from marrying their deceased t?ife's sisterd Wheti 
affection and prudence may dictate to them such an 
Imion, exhibit, to say the least of it, a most intense 



* Letter to George A. Crowder, Esq. p. 31, in that gentle- 
man's pamphlet on this subject. 
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4md diner^koMe sdjisfm^ss. Surely the ot^ class of 
tridowers are a«& much entitled to the consideration of 
the state as the bther dass of widowers. But when the 
t<^ole foundation on which this argument rests is fallen 
dous— whfeti it is a fact that « youny sisier'in4(ifv 
mnnot reside wilh a yoimg imdofver mtkout scandal--^ 
why then such an argument proves incontestaWy the 
weakness of the cause which is compelled to resort to 
it, and is wholly unworthy of fiirther consideration. 

Lastly, an argument, which is quite a curiosity, has 
been put forward to uphold the restriction : it is, that 
hy converting th^ aiuilt of bereaved children into a 
^tep-mother you take away her protection from the 
^Mldren— you ov^come the feeble tie of nature to- 
wwds thetti, and the feelings of the aimt, who may 
have children of her own, are converted into those df 
a step-mother towards her sister's children. Well, 
suppose the widower did not marry the aunt^ but 
married a stranger, are the feehngs of that stranger 
step-mother likely to be any kinder to the chiMr^B 
^n those of the step^motlier aunt ? And do those 
who advance this argument really intend that the aunt 
(who must be supposed to be of marriageable age, or 
the children of her sister would not want her care) is 
to devote her existence and sacrifice her own prospects 
in life in order to bring up that sister's children ? In- 
tense selfishness again peeps out in this argument. 
K she marries on her own account, as most aunts en- 
deavour to do, and marries a stranger, which, in the 
i^ajority of cases, must happen, especially if rfie be 
prohibited from marrying her sister's husband^ there is 
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an end to her kind superintendence of the children. 
The value of this argument depends on the assertion 
either that young widowers must always remain un- 
married, or that an aunt step-mother is necessarily 
more cruel than a stranger step-mother ; and also on 
the selfish and absurd notion that young aunts are to 
be expected to devote themselves to " single blessed- 
ness" and the instruction of Uttle nephews and nieces, 
for the whole of their Uves. How do these notions 

** Hold ihe mirror up to nature ?" 

Why, they do not reflect a true picture. It is a 
grimace—a Grimaldi of red and white paint and long 
ears — and we laugh at it. But the assertion is the 
very contrary of truth. Mr. Alleyne, in his able 
pamphlet on this subject, written the greater part of a 
century ago, says : — 

"Experience teaches us that the aunt, however kind as such, 
becomes the more affectionate mother-in-law ; the severe loss of 
the husband is in some degree mitigated, and the hope of her 
children being tenderly bred comforts in the moment of de- 
parture the expiring mother!** 

Montesquieu strongly recommends such marriages, 
on the ground that the new consort is more likely to 
prove an affectionate step-mother, f 

Common reflection leads to the conclusion that such 
marriages are likely also to prove happy marriages to 



* Mr. Alleyne^s pamphlet on "The Legal Degrees of Mar- 
riage/' p. 12. Ed. 1775. 
t Book 26, c. 14. 
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those who wish to contract them, because they arq 
formed on a more complete knowledge of the tempers 
and habits of each other than most other marriages 
possibly can be. 

The object of this chapter, however, is to point out 
the fallacy and utter worthlessness of the objections 
urged against the marriage as grounds for prohibiting 
it, and not to advocate the desirableness of such a 
marriage. All we ask is, let those who desire it be 
able to contract it if they wish so to do ; but do not 
prohibit it on such " tag-rag" reasons as these, urged 
by those who do not desire it, and who wish "to 
measure out our com by their bushel." 

It has been proved that no law of God, of nature, of 
social order, or of moraUty, is against such marriages. 
It has been proved that their prohibition leads to much 
misery, mischief, and crime. What conclusion from 
such premises does common sense draw ? Is it for such 
petty and fallacious reasons as those set forth in its favour 
to uphold the prohibition ? or is it not rather to abolish 
it as soon as possible ? I know what verdict the good 
sense of my readers will return. In the words of Milton 
they will reply — " Let us not be thus over curious to 
strain at atoms, and yet to stop every vent and cranny 
of permissive liberty, lest nature, wanting those needful 
pores and breathing places, which God has not debarred 
our weakness, either suddenly break out into some wide 
rupttire of open vice and frantic heresy, or else in- 
wardly fester with repining and blasphemous thoughts 
under an unreasonable and fruitless rigour of umvar- 
ranted lawT 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



GENERAL SUMMARY, 

Operation of the Law. 

Some two months ago, wheu I commenced the con- 
sideration of this subject, I undertook to prove that 
marriages within the supposed prohibitecj degrees of 
affinity were very numerous, and that the grievous 
restrictions md penalties imposed and inflicted upon 
nt^oral, respectable, and innocent persops^ by thje pj^sent 
ijnderstood state of the law, were vejy far from being 
confined to a few isolated cases. I then showed that 
on a fair calculation from the returns of inst^pces of 
these marriages, ascertained in parts of Lancashire and 
yorkshire, as compared with the official retimis of thie 
Groveniment of the second marri^es of widowers, that 
m,arriages with a deceased wife's sister were in the pro- 
portion of one to every thirty-three marriages pf 
widowers ; that, therefore, about 500 such marriages 
took place every year, and that since the Act of 1835 
there must, therefore, be at least 5,500 such marriages 
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in England, the parties to which, and their children, 
were labouring under the disabilities of the law. I 
undertook to prove that every possible kind of annoy- 
ance, of oppression, of injustice, and of wrong, was 
inflicted by the existing state of the law, whilst it 
directly produced immorahty and crime ; and then 
furpished a great number of such instances, out of 
some hundreds in my possession, in every station of 
life, to show thp truth of that statement. I under- 
took to show the origin of the law in the canons of su- 
perstitious and barbarous ages, and its perpetuation 
for the purposes of revenue by Popish craft. I have 
4one SQ. I prop^ifie^ to show the first sanction of the* 
prohibitions by the statute laws of England, and the 
cruelty, injustice, and lust, on which they were fo^^ded. 
I have done so. I undertook to show that those stp.tute 
laws were repealed, and no longer disgraced our statute- 
book, though the spiritual Courts stilj strive to uphold 
forn^er barbarisms. I hp-ve done so. I promised to 
prove that the existing prohibitions were nowhere 
sanctioned in Scripture — ^that they were against civil 
9.nd religious liberty, scouted by neighbouring nations, 
aud uncalled for by any social or n^oral regulatious. 
J have dpue fijl these — ^hitherto with scarcely a^y 
^ttOTipt ^t ftny ju^tificp-tiou qn any ground whatever, 
religipus, wcial, mor^, Jeg^l, canonical or hiptorical, of 
the supposed prohibitions. Not because there are not 
SQUie who still adl^ere to old prejudices which they 
e^uuot shake off, md who would depire to retain the 
restrictions, but beQau^e, as I really believe, there is no 
argumentative point whatever on which the restrictions 
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can be maintained. The prohibitions shrink back 
before the reasoning faculties of men to the dark ages of 
superstition ; and are dragged out of their impure 
hiding-places only to be the scoff and the scorn of 
reasoning intelligence. 

The inquiry which was begun, now some three 
months ago, has just been concluded — not because 
materials have failed — not because all has been ascer- 
tained regarding the injustice of the understood state 
of the existing law that could be learned — ^not because 
there exist no more instances of its infraction ; but 
simply because the few pubUc-spirited individuals who 
have set on foot this inquiry think that they have done 
enough to call upon Parliament to interfere, and stop 
the growing mischief; and because, looking at the 
great expense of such an inquiry — of paying a corps of 
gentlemen to superintend minute researches in different 
parts of England for months — as private individuals, 
they have done far more than enough, far more than 
they are called upon to do, to relieve their countrymen 
from such an oppression. 

That inquiry, now just ceased, has fully borne out 
the early calculations of the number of cases in which 
these marriages take place. During the whole period 
the returns of cases ascertained and verified by the four 
gentlemen engaged have averaged from 100 to 160 
each week. Hitherto but a fraction of England has 
been inquired into ; there yet remain some scores 
of large and populous towns, in which there has been 
no inquiry whatever. Yet in three months four 
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gentlemen have ascertained and verified no less than 
sixteen hundred cases of infringement of the prohibition. 
Taking the number at 500 per month, which was the 
rate of the progress of the inquiry, this mode of calcu- 
lation gives 6,000 cases as the result of a protraction of 
the inquiry for twelve months ; and even in that period 
of time, with such insufficient machinery, the investiga- 
tion would be very far from being satisfactorily com- 
pleted. 

Surely, if this^is not a case for parliamentary interfe- 
rence to aboUsh an understood law, which is wholly 
disregarded, but which in its effects produces such an 
extent of injustice, unhappiness, and immorality, 
amongst parties whose union is looked upon in law as 
mere concubinage, and whose children are disinherited 
of their patrimony and good name, there never was any 
law which needed to be abolished. 

1 propose, now, in this concluding chapter, to give a 
few of the opinions of clergymen, ministers of the 
gospel, registrars, and others, which have been sent to 
me, as indications of the feeling of the people regard- 
ing the law. Compelled to be brief, I can only select a 
few out of a great number. 

The following letter from the Rev. F. Close, of 
Cheltenham, has been received by J. S. Thorbume, 
Esq., the gentleman prosecuting this investigation 
there : — 
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" Cheltenham, Feb. 23, 1847. 

" I have no hesitation in offering you any assistance in my 
power in promoting the alteration of the Law of Marriage in 
respect to sisters or brothers of deceased husbands and wives. 
Some years since the extensive evil of the existing law was 
brought under my notice, and I was led to consider the gubject. 

' ' I believe such marriages as you wish to make lawful are 

already lawful according to the letter and spirit of Holy Borip- 

ture, and I hope the civil and ecclesiastical law will speedily ba 

made conformable to the divine. 

" Your faithful servant, 

Francjs Close.'* 
^' J. 8. Thorbume, Esq.^ 
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The Itev, Thomas Hill, the Arehdeacon of Derby, in 
9 letter to James Brotherton, Esq., the gentleman who 
has been in that district, says: — 

'^ My opinipA of the Iftw ]m Ipug been that it is an impolitic 
restriction/' 

The Rev. Charles Pixell, Viear of Edgbaston, writing 
to the same gentleman, says : — 

'^ I do not think the law ac(30|'48 with the feplmgs pf the 
people, 3« they appear to rpg^d it, ^ fipu* as J pftn judge^ e^ an 
infringement of thejr nj^tur^l liberty.'^ 

In a letter from Mr. Brotherton about a month ago, 
from Birmingham, that gentleman writes : — 

" I have seen the Kev. Angel James (leading minister of the 
Independents), the Kev. Thomas Bach, Mr. Kentish (the latter 
a very influential man among the Unitarians, who are a very 
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pQwerf^ body in Jlinniagham), Mjt. 3wa» (Baptiet Ministeac), 
ajid Pr. Jtaph9>U| tb£ Jewiab ^bbi^ a wo^ pf profound learning 
and of hi^h estimation in the town; the latter geatleman 
expressed himself very strongly on the absurdity of the law. 
Mr. Kentish wished me success, and hoped ^ we should soon 
erase from the statute-book one of the most absurd laws ever 
placed upon it/ All these gentlemen are strongly opposed to 
the present law. In fa^t, I have never met with a dissentient 
voice (save one) in any class of society among whom I have dis- 
cussed the subject. The leading surgeons and physicians of the 
town whom I have seen express their entire approbation of the 
present movement, and hoped (to adopt the language of Dr. 
Wright) ' that we shall soon expunge this Tom FooFs law from 
our code.' '* 

The Rev. Thomas Davies, of Bromsgrove, Baptist 
Minister, thus writes to the same gentleman :— 

" As to the la.w of 1883, 1 believe it to be a most unrigbtepu;^ 
law, interfering with the rights of man aiid invading the pre- 
rogative of God, an4 most thankful shall I be whei^ it is 
repealed.^' 

The Rev. Mr. Moore, the senior Roman Catholic 
priest erf Birmingham, assured Mr. Brotherton that 
these marriages were only prevented among the lower 
class of their congregations " by the extreme watchftd- 
ness of the clergy ;" that the people considered the 
restriction a great hardship, and " for the most part 
the priesthood entirely sympathised vrith their com- 
plaints." A couple thus related had apphed to Mr. 
Moc^e to bQ married * fortpi^t previously, and he 
woul4 wUQiugly h»ve propapeji tbem the necessary 
dispensation from Rome, but that " the state of the 
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law rendered such a course, for secular purposes, 
unavailable." He was, " therefore, compelled to refuse 
to marry them, and very much distressed the parties 



were." 



Dr. Raphall, of Birmingham, the Jewish Rabbi, thus 
writes to Mr. Brotherton : — 

" In reply to your (inquiries, I add at foot the particulars 
of the only instance of marriage with a deceased wife's sister at 
present in this congregation. At the same time / heg distinctly 
to state that, according to the law and practice of the Jews, 
such a marriage is perfectly valid, since it does not at all 
come under the prohibition of the Levitical code, 

(Signed) '' M. J. Raphall.'' 

The Rev. John Sibree, of Coventry, in a letter to 
Mr, Brotherton, after stating that he knows of several 
instances of such marriages having been contracted 
since the late Act, " by persons of the highest standing 
for religion, morality, and respectability in life," pro- 
ceeds to say — 

" In my opinion the existing law is absurd and injurious, and 
as far as my observations and inquiries have gone, it is not a 
law which accords with the feehngs of the people, as possessing 
any moral or reUgious sanction, or as tending to promote social 
convenience and order, and is, moreover, an infringement of 
natural hberty. I shall rejoice to hear of the aboKtion of the 
law." 

The following is a letter, from a gentleman atBurslem, 
enclosing information respecting a number of such mar- 
riages at Burslem : — 
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"Burslem, Jan. 29, 1847. 
Sir, — ^I enclose herewith the names^ &c., of several parties 
between whom marriages have taken place in contravention of 
Lord Lyndhurst^s Act. The seven oases numbered have oc- 
curred in this town, or the immediate neighbourhood, and the 
parties are all well known to me. No. 6 is a lamentable case. 

"The opinion I entertain of the law as it stands, formed 
upon the passing of the Act, and strengthened by the considera- 
tion I have given to the matter ever since, is, that it is un- 
warranted by any scriptural or moral obligation, as well as by 
sound policy, and that it is a very improper infringement of 
social rights. 

*' Its habitual violation by persons in the middle rank of life 
(of unimpeachable character in other respects), proves it to be 
repugnant to the common feelings of nature ; and unless the 
Legislature thinks proper to enforce the observance of the law 
by declaring such marriages felony in both parties, the 
sooner it removes this uneasy yoke from the people^s shoulders 
the better. 

" There ought to be no restraint on marriage, except between 
persons connected by blood lineally, or collaterally within the 
third degree. 

" I believe petitions to Parliament may be procured from 
medical men. Dissenting ministers, and laymen generally, for 
an alteration of the law, but the clergy of the Establishment 
will probably stand aloof without the sanction of their dio- 
cesans. 

'' It may be proper for me to add, that the law as it stands 

no way affects me personally, or any of my family connections, 

and that my sole motive for volunteering this information is a 

desire to contribute what T am in possession of, towards the 

abolition of the law in question, from a sense of its injustice 

and impolicy. 

" I am. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

" James Brotherton, Esq., &c." " John Ward. 



The Superintendent-Registrar of Marriages at Bir- 
mihghatii, writing to Mr. Brotherton, says : — 

'' The opei^tibli of the kw is bad, is generally disliked, and 
is regarded as ah infringement of tia,ttirai liberty, having no 
moral, ifeligiouis, 6r social sanction, inasmuch as it is thought nb 
one is so proper to take care of a sistel^s children as the sister of 
theii* mother/' 

The Superintendent-Registrar of the Woolstanton and 
fiirmingham Union, in Staffordshire, thus writes re- 
specting the law in answer to another of the gentlemen 
engaged in this inquiry in that district t-^— 

'^ I do not thiDk that the statute upon the \rhde, in tllili dis- 
trict, has had tiie ^ect (^ materially lessening the is^umber of 
the marriages contemplated by its {n'ovisionSh I hs^e observed 
that members of the EstabUshment pay more regard to it tialoi 
others. Dissenters generally look upon it as &n in&ing^flLent 
of natural Uberty, and they do not^ I bdiev^^ iteg^A it as ha¥- 
ing any moral or scriptural authority.'^ 

The Rev. J. P. Jones^ of Ait6ii Vicarage) twsir 
Gheddl^ Staflfol-dshire, thm writes on th^ 16th of the 
present month td Wm. Patersoii, fis(j[., the gentleman 
conducting the inquiry in that district :-^ 

^*^As a clergyman, my attention has been frequently called 
to the state of the law, and I am decidedly of opinion that 
the present law is unjust, and ought to be repealed, and all 
marriages with the sisters of wives should be made valid. I 
have read your pamphlet^ which have lately been published, 
and the case appears to me to be compktdy made out in 
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favotir of the proposed alteration of the kw. If I can be tsf 
any assistance in this affair, I shall be happy to petition Parlift- 
ment. Petitions from individuals do not command much 
attention> but I Would willingly sign a petition, in conjunction 
with others/* 

The Rev. Reginald Snaith thus writes from Stafford^ 
in Dorset t— • 

^' It is my opinion, as a clergyman, that there is nothing 
in the Scriptures to condemn marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife, and that human governments step beyond their 
province in imposing restrictions in such matters, which God 
has not imposed. I would gladly join in a petition to have the 
law repealed. I know it to be often violated, and to be the 
occasion of much unhappiness.'^ '' Mr. Coleman, of Ventnor, 
Isle of Wight, one of the best Hebrew scholars we have, and a 
man of deep learning and piety, takes the same view as to the 
morality of such marriages.^ 
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A clergyman thus vmtes froni Portland : — 

^' I am faHy persuaded that Lev. xviii. 18, demonstrates 
that a man who marries his late wife's sister has the authority 
of God's word for so doing. The only passage in the Scriptures 
which apparently militates with Leviticus xviii. 18, is Lev. 
xviii. 16 ; but comparing this letter with Dent. xxv. 5, it in 
reahty more fuUy demonstrates, and coincides with. Lev. 
xviii. 18. 

The Ret. J. M. Hfljfriiigton, Rectot of Chdbury, 
Dorset, thus vmtes his opinion in answ^er to the inquiry 
" whether there is any scriptural objection to marriage 
with a deceased wife's sister." He says : — 

" I need perhaps only say in a few words that I can see no 
scriptural objection whatever ; and having put the question to 
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some of my brethren in the ministry^ I find that this is their 
opinion also.'' 

J. B. Aspinall, Esq,, the gentleman who conducted the inquiry 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire, was informed in Liverpool by a 
gentleman named Preller, who has married his deceased wife's 
sister, and who went to Hamburgh to have the marriage 
ceremony performed by the laws of that country, where such a; 
marriage is legal, '^that before going to Hamburgh, he called 
upon the late Dr. Tattershall (whose death has lately called 
forth such universal demonstrations of respect and admiration), 
in order to ascertain his opinion, as his friend and pastor, of the 
step which he was about to take. Dr. Tattershall told him that 
if the marriage could in any way be performed legally, he saw 
no possible objections to it, but, on the contrary, it appeared to 
him the most desirable marriage which he could contract ; and 
for the purpose of facilitating the marriage at Hamburgh, 
Dr. Tattershall himself drew up for Mr. Preller a statement of 
the English law upon the subject, and a certificate that the 
difficulty arising from the law was Mr. PreUer's only reason for 
leaving England to be married in Germany, and he went before 
the mayor and the Hamburgh Consul to make a regular 
declaration to that effect. Mr. Preller, also, through Dr. 
Tattershall, consulted the Eev. Hugh McNeile of Liverpool, 
and Dr. Byrth, the rector of Wallasey, and they both entertained 
the same opinion.'' 

The following letter was also addressed to James 
Brotherton, Esq., whilst engaged in this inquiry : — 

^^Bflston, Feb. 10. 
'' Sir, — I have personally known four cases of the kind of 
marriage you mention, and they were all happy ones, and less 
productive of filial heartburnings than in cases of a step-mother 
previously unrelated. 
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"Where the Levitical law is doubtful^ and, if express, still 
doubtful as binding upon Christians, and where Christianity 
is silent, a Christian legislature might also hold its peace. 

''The prohibitory Act of 5 and 6 William IV. has always 
appeared to me equally gratuitous on moral or social grounds, 
and, as such, provocative of the fate of all officious legislation, 
viz. evasion and popular resentment. Such is the curious 
idiosyncrasy of the English mind, that the interdiction has pro- 
bably increased the offence, if offence there be, except the natu- 
ral reaction of opposition to an oppressive statute. I think I 
have known one case where the prohibition operated as a main 
temptation to the marriage which violated it ; but of this I am 
not sure — I rather contend for the natural tendency, notwith- 
standing. 

" I have not met with a case where the law was approved cls 
a lawy though the abstract inexpediency of such marriages may 
have been held. For the most part, it has been deemed an 
unnecessary intrusion into the most private rights of the citizen, 
without sufficient warrant jfrom divine injunction or human 
experience. 

" I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

" J. B. Owen, 
'' Incumbent of St. Mar/s, Bilston.'* 

The following letters were addressed to J. C. Mac- 
donald, Esq., the gentleman conducting the inquiry in 
the south of England :- 

" St. Gileses Eectory, Cranbome, Dorset, 
"Feb. 24, 1837. 

''Sir, — ^My attention having been called to the subject of a 
bill which is likely to be introduced into Parliament for lega- 
lizing marriages wiih a deceased wife^s sister, and also to one 
of the petitions in favour of such a measure, I cannot but feel 

L 
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and express my own hninble opinion^ that it would be l^r the 
interests of society^ and the happiness of many a family^ if the 
present law were to be reversed. 

" It is dear that such a marriage faUs within one of the degrees 
of aflBnity prohibited, and, if solemnized, would not be valid : 
but it is not so dear that it would be contrary to Scripture, as 
no such prohibtion is found in the degrees under the Levitical 
Law, though alleged to be dedudble by fair inference from it. 

" Against this inference we may set Leviticus xviii. 18, which 
msiy warrant an opposite condusion. The passage to my mind 
is more fordble in the Septuagint than in our translation. , At 
all events, it is a doubtful point. And as the prohibition does 
not rest upon suffident Scripture authority, and in spite of it 
many such marriages are known to be contracted, it seems most 
desirable that the existing law should be reconsidered by the 
Legislature, with a view to its repeal. 

^^ I remain. Sir, yoms faithfully, 

'' Sir, — ^When, about twenty-four years since, I was curate in. 
a large agricultural parish, there came to my knowledge the fact 
of several persona who, having lost their wives, . subsequently 
married the wife^s sister. 

'' This led me to consider the subject in all its bearings, theo- 
logical, nioral, and sodal* and I must confess that, after the 
gravest consideration, there appeared to me no satisfactory 
reason for such marriages • being regarded as illegal, and conse- 
quently the children bom to be deemed illegitimate. On 
reference to Scripture, I discovered no passage throughout the 
whole Bible condemning it ; the only one adduced (Leviticus 
xvui. 18) always appeared to me to have no reference to the 
question whatever. 

^ As to moral and sodal eirils, so &f fiXHii r^aiding th& 
practice as involving one or the oQier, X have beeai led to 
tibmk that, as in such cases tiK^eis xio rdatioiifidup in blood. 
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there can be no nomi taipHnde; bimL that amna^beii^ 1^ 
a vidower, with a y ouBg family reqairing female Baanagemeut, 
he could nowhere expect such affectionate atteotions to be paid 
as by the maternal aunt; nor would any stepmother be so likely 
to discharge her duties wiUi disinterested affection as the one 
who stands in this relationship to the children of her deceased 
sister. 

"I also found that, in the casea referred to, the parties 
desjiii^ ta be manied were eompeUed to ga from their ovta 
ne^;hboi]xhoodE^ wheie the^ di^soveiy €^ the intended illegal 
marri a g e would be certain^ and were Beamed either by* Modnse 
or by banns of maniage (for there were then no registrars' 
o£Bicea for facilitating clandestine marriages)^ under some cir- 
cumstances of deception, so that they went to the church to be 
united, with ' a lie in their right hand/ 

'' Thus, when favoured with a call to ask me to sign a peti- 
tion to Parliament for the removal of the Act prohibiting the 
marria^ of a man wfth &e sister of l^s deceased wife, I cod^ 
not heaziste compliying wii& the leqaesl^ and the less so, as in 
no inatanee had I ever discovered any evil canseqiaecice flowim; 
from sack a marriage, excepting that which an oppessive laxr 
might in some cases bring to bear ag^dnst the children of such 
marriage. 

'^ If the opinion expressed in this note be deemed of the 
slightest value, you have my fcdl permission to use it as you 
please. ^' I am. Sir, 

^'Tour obedient servant, 
'' John Hatchaed. 

'' St. Andrew's Vicarage, Plymouth, Feb. 7, 1847. 

'^ To John C. Macdonald, Esq.'' 



Here, then, are the voluntaiy opinions of ministers 
of the Gospel, of all persuasions, against the existing 
prohibitions. Clergymen, Priests, Dissenting minis- 
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ters, and Jewish Rabbis, all join in condemning the 
present law, as leading to unhappiness, injustice, and 
immorality. That it does so is a fact proved by sixteen 
hundred verified cases, ascertained in a few months, 
by most inadequate means of inquiry. At the ordinary 
average of five a family, these ascertained cases show 
8000 persons to be aggrieved by the law. But, take 
the probable existing number of these marriages at a 
very low calculation — at 6000 — ^and you then have 
30,000 persons labouring under injustice because of 
this prohibition, without a shadow of reason or argu- 
ment to support it. I will undertake to say that there 
is not on record any instance of Parliament refusing to 
interfere in such a case. 

That, now, is the next step to be taken ; and I con- 
fidently expect that not even the present pressure of 
subjects on parliamentary attention will prevent an 
English Parhament fix)m doing justice to thousands of 
English people, when it has shown to it, and proved to 
it, that justice ought to be granted. 



APPENDIX. 



No. I. 
Statute 32 Henry VIII. c. 38. 

Whereas heretofore the usurped power of the Bishop of 
Borne hath always intangled and troubled the meer jurisdic- 
tion and regal power of this realm of England, and also 
unquieted much the subjects of the same, by his usurped 
power in them, as by making that unlawful which by God's 
Word is lawful, both in Marriages and other things, as here- 
after shall appear more at lengthy and till now of late in our 
sovereign Lord's time, which is otherwise by learning taught 
than his predecessors in times past long time have been, 
have so continued the same, whereof yet some spaxks be left, 
which hereafter might kindle a greater fire, and so remaining, 
his power not to seem utterly extinct : 

II. Therefore it is thought most convenient to the King's 
Highness, his Lords spiritual and temporal, with the Oonamons 
of this realm, assembled in this present Parliament, That two 
things specially for this time be with diligence provided for, 
whereby many inconveniences have ensued, and many more 
else might ensue and follow; as where heretofore divers 
and many persons after long continuance together in matri 
monyi without any allegation of either of the parties, or any 
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Other at their Marriage, why the same matrimony should not 
be good, just and lawful, and after the same matrimony 
solemnized and consummate by carnal knowledge, and also 
sometime fruit of children ensued of the same Marriage, 
have nevertheless, by an unjust law of the Bishop of Bome, 
which is. That upon a pretence of a former contract made, 
and not consummate by carnal copulation (for proof whereof 
two witnesses by that law were only required) been divorced 
and separate, contrary to God's law, and so the true matri- 
mony, both solemnized in the face of the Church, and con- 
summate with bodily knowledge, and confirmed also with the 
fruit of children. had between them, clearly frustrate and 
dissolved: Further also, by reason of other prohibitions than 
God's law admittethy for their lucre by that Court invented, 
the dispensations whereof they always reserved to them- 
wlvesy 09 in kindred or affinity between cousm-ffermanes, 
and so to fourth and fourth degree, carnal knowledge of any 
of the same kin, or affinity before in such outward degrees, 
which else were laiwful, and be not prohibited by Gods laaa, 
and all because they would get money by it, and keep a repu- 
tation to their usurped jurisdiction, whereby not only much 
discord between lawful married persons hath {contrary to 
God's ordinance) arisen, much debate and suit at the law, 
with wrofngfuL veneation, and great damage of the innocent 
party haih been procured, and many Just Marriages brought 
in doubt and danger of undoing, and also many times undone, 
and lawful heirs disherited, whereof there had never else, 
but far his vain glorious usurpation, been moved any such 
question, since freedom in them was giv^a us by God's Law, 
which ought to be most sure and certain; but that notwith- 
standing. Marriages have been brought into such inoertainty 
thereby, that no Marriage could be so surely knit and boondem, 
but it should lie in either of the parties pow^ and arbiter^ 
casting away the fear of God, by means and eampasses i/o 
prove « pre^oontraot, a kindred and dUianee, or a camid 
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knowledge, to defeat the same, and so under the pretence of 
these allegations afore rehearsed, to live all the days of their 
lives in detestable adultery, to the utter destruction of their 
own souls, and the provocation of the terrible wrath of God 
upon the places where such abominations were used and 
suffered : Be it therefore enacted by the King our Sovereign 
Lord, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and the Commons, 
in this present Parliament assembled, and by authority of the 
same, that from the first day of the month of July next 
coming, in the year of our Lord God 1 540, all and every such 
Marriage as within this Church of England shall be con- 
tracted between lawful persons {as by this Act we dedlare all 
persons to be lawful^ that be not prohibited by God*s Law 
tt> marry), such Marriages being contract and solemnized 
in the face of the Church, and consummate with bodily know- 
ledge, or fruit of children or child being had therein between 
the parties so married, shall be by authority of this present 
Parliament aforesaid deemed, judged, and taken to be lawful, 
good, just, and indissoluble, notwithstanding any pre-contract 
or pre-contracts of matrimony, not consummate with bodily 
knowledge, which either of the parties so married, or both, 
shall have made with any other person or persons before the 
time of contracting that Marriage, which is solemnized 
and consummate, or whereof such fruit is ensued, or may 
ensue, as afore, and notwithstanding any dispensation, pre- 
scription, law, or other thing granted or confirmed by Act, or 
otherwise; and tJiat no reservation or prohibition, God^s 
law concept, shall trouble or impeach any marriage mthout 
the Lemtical degrees ; and that no person, of what estate, 
degree, or condition soever he or she be, shall, after the first 
day of the said month of July aforesaid, be admitted in any 
of the Spiritual Courts within this the King's realm, or any 
his Grocers other lands and dominions, to any process, plea, 
or allegation contrary to this foresaid Jet. 
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No. II. 
Statute I Mary^ Sess, 2, c. 1. 

An Act declaring the Queene's Highnesse to have bene borne 
in a most just and lawfull Matrimonie, and also repealing 
all Acts of Parliament, and sentences of Divorse had and 
made to the contrary. 

Forasmuch as Trueth (being of her oume nature of a most 
excellent virtue^ efficacie^ force, and working) cannot but by 
processe of time breake out and shew herself e, howsoever for 
a while she may by the iniguitie andfrailtie of man be sup- 
pressed and kept close : and being revealed and manifested^ 
ought to be imbraced, acknowledged, confessed, and professed 
in all cases and matters whatsoever, and whomsoever they 
touch or conceme, without respect of persons, but in such 
cases and matters specially, as whereby the glory and honour 
of God in heaven (who is the author of trueth itselfe) is to 
be specially set forth, and whereby also the honour, dignitie, 
surety, and preservation of the Prince, and ruler under God 
in earth dependeth, and the welfare, profit, and speciall 
benefit of the universall people, and body of a Realme is to 
be continued and maintained. 

We, your Highnesse most loving, faithfull, and obedient 
Subjects, understanding the very trueth of the state of 
Matrimonie betweene the two most excellent princes of most 
worthy memory Yatl^ Henry the eight and Queene £ia/Amn6, 
his loving y godly ^ and lawfull unfcy your highnesse lawfuU 
father and mother, cannot but think our selfe most bounden^ 
both by our duetie of allegiance to your Majestie, and of 
conscience towards God, to shew unto your highnesse first 
how that the same Matrimonie being contracted, solemnized,, 
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and consiunmated, by the agreement and assent of both their 
most noble parents, by the counsell and advise of the most 
wise and gravest men of both their Eealmes, by the deliberate 
and mature consideration and consent of the best and most 
notable men in leeuming in those dayes of Ghristendome, did 
even so continue by the space of twentie yeeres and more 
betweene .them, to the pleasure of Almighty God, and satis- 
faction of the world, the joy and comfort of all the Subjects 
of this Bealme, and to their owne repose and good contentment, 
God giving for a sure token and testimonie of his good ac- 
ceptation of the same, not onely godly fruit, your highnesse 
most noble person (whom we beseech the Almighty and ever- 
living God, long to prosper and preserve here amongst us) 
and other issue also, whom it hath pleased God to take out 
of this transitorie life, unto his etemall glory, but also send- 
ing us a happy, flourishing, and most prosperous common 
wealth in all things : and then afterward, how that the 
malitious and perverse affections of some (a very few persons) 
envying the great felicitie, wherein by the goodnesse of God 
your said most noble father and mother^ and all their good 
Subjects lived and continued in many yeres, did for their 
owne singular glory, and vaine reputation, conceive sundry 
subtil and disloyall practises, for the interruption and breach 
of the said most lawfull and godly concord. And travelling 
to put the same in use, devised first to insinuate a scruple 
into the King your father's conscience, of an unlawfull mar- 
riage betweene him and his most lawfull wife the QueenCj your 
highnesse mother y pretending for the ground thereof that 
the same was against the Word of God, and thereupon ceased 
not to perswade continually unto the said King your father, 
that he could not without danger of the losse of his soule, 
continue with his said most lawfull mfe, but must be sepa- 
rated and divorsed from her. And to this intent caused the 
scales, as well of certaine Universities in Italy and France to 
be gotten (as it were for a testimony) by the corruption with 
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money of a few Ught per$on9j seholan of the same Univer^ 
HiieSy as also the scales of the Univerritiee of this Realme 
to bee obtained by great travelly sinister working j secret 

w 

threatningSj and intreatings of some men of authoritie, 
q^ecially sent at that time thither for the same purposes, and 
how that finally Thomas Cranmety then newly made Arch- 
bishop of Oanterburie, most ungodly y and against all LaweSy 
eguitiey and eonscieneey prosecuting the said wicked devise 
of divorsey and separation of the said King your father, 
and Queene your mothevy called before him ex officio, the 
hearing of the said matter of marriage, and taking his foun- 
dation partly upon his owna unadvised judgment of the 
Scripture, joyning therewith the pretended testimonies of the 
said Uniyersities, and partly upon bare and most untrue con-^ 
jectures, gathered and admitted by him upon matters of no 
trtrength or effect, but onely by supposal, and without ad- 
mitting or hearing any thing that could be said by the Queene 
your mother, or by any other on her behalfe, in the absence 
of the said late Queene your mother, proceeded, pronouneed, 
discerned, declared, and gave sentence, the same most lawfull 
and undoubted matrimonie to bee noughty and to be con- 
tracted against Ood*s LaWy and of no value, but lacking the 
strength of the Law. And the said most noble King your 
fieither, and the said noble Queene your mother, so married 
together, did separate and divorse, and the same your most 
noble father King Henry the eighth, and the said noble Queene 
your mother, from the bands of the same most lawfull matri- 
monie, did pronounce and declare by the same his un- 
lawful sentence, to be free, discharged, and set at libertie. 
YIHiich sentence and judgment so given by unlawfull and 
corrupt means and wayes, by the said Archbishop of Canter- 
burie, was afterwards upon certaine affections ratified and 
confirmed by two severall ActSy the on/e made in the 26th 
yeere of the reigne of the said King your kighnesse fathery 
and intituledy an Act declaring the establishment of the 
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inccesrian qf the King'B mtmi royall Mqjesfie of the Imperial 
Cratone of ikis Bealme. The other Act of Parliament 
made in the 28/A yeere of the xeigne of the said King your 
liigfaaeisse fatheir, intituled, an Act for the establishment of 
the succession of the Imperial Growne of the Bealme. In 
which said two Acts was contained the illegitimatume of your 
most nobk person^ which your said most noble person being 
bbtne in so solemne a marriage, so openly approved in the world, 
and with so good faith both first contracted, and also by so 
many yeeres continned betweene your most noble parents, 
and the same marriage in very deed not being prohibited by 
the Law of Gody could not by any reason or equitie in this 
case be so spotted. And now we your highnesse said most 
loving, faithfiill, and obedient Subjocts, of a godly heart and 
true meaning, &eely and fhinkly, without feare, fanrie, or any 
other corrupt motion or sensuall aSection, considering that 
this foresaid marriage had its beginning of God, and by him 
W€U continued^ and therefore was ever and is to be taken 
for a most true^just^ lawfully and to all respects^ a sincere 
and perfect marriage, nor could, nor ought, by any mwi'a 
power, authoritie, or jurisdiction, be dissolved, broken, or 
separated (for whcMoa Grod joyneth no man can nor ought to 
put asunder), and considering, abo, how, during the same 
marriage in godly concord, the Bealme in all degrees flourished 
to the glory of Ood^ the honour of the prince, and the great 
reputation of the subjects of the same, and, on the other 
aide, understanding manifestly that the ground of the said 
deviise and practise for the diverse proceeded first of maUoe 
and vaine glory, and after was prosecuted and followed of 
fond afiPection and sensual fantasie, and finally executed and 
put in effect by corruption, ignorance, and flattery ; and feel- 
ing, to our great sorrow, damage, and regret, how shamefiill 
ignominies, rebukes, slanders, contempts, yea, what death, 
pestilence, warres, disobediencies, rebellions, insurrections^ 
and divers otlaer great and grievous plagues, God of his 
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Justice hath sent upon us, ever since this said' ungodly 
purpose was first begun and practised, but also seeing evi- 
dently before our eyes that unlesse so great an injustice as 
this hath bin, and yet contiriueth, be redubbed, and that the 
said false and wrongfuU processe, judgement, and sentence, with 
their dependences, be repealed and revoked,^nothing is lesse 
to be doubted, than that greater plagues and strokes are like 
to increase and continue dailv more and more within this 
Eealme, do beseech your most excellent Majestic^ as well in 
respect of your own honour, dignitie, and just title, as for 
truth's sake, wherewith (we doubt iiot) but your highnesse 
also will be specially moved in conscience, and also for the 
entire love, favour, and affection which your Majestic beareth 
to the Commonwealth of this your Realme, and ybr the goody 
peacCy uniticy and rest, of us your most bounden Subjects, 
and our posteritie, that it may be enacted by your highnesse, 
with the consent of the Lords Spirituall and Temporall, and 
the Commons in this present Parliament assembled. And 
be it enacted by the authoritie of this present Parliament, 
That all and every decree, sentence, and Judgement of 
divorse, and separation betweene the said King your father , 
and the said late Queene your mother, and all the processe 
commensed, followed, given, made or promulged by the said 
Thomas Cranmer, then Archbishop of Canterburie, or by any 
person or persons whatsoever, whereby the same most just, 
pure, and lawfull marriage betvnxt the said late King your 
father, and the said late Queene your mother, was or is 
pronounced, or in any wise declared to be unlawfull or unjust, 
or against the Law of God, be, and shall be from the begin- 
ning,' and from henceforth, of no force, validitie, or effect, but 
be utterly nought, void, frustrat, and adnihilat to all intents, 
constructions, and purposes, as if the same had never bene 
given or pronounced. 

And be it also enacted by the authority aforesaid, that as 
well the said Act of Parliament, intituled, An Act declaring 
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the establishment of the succession of the King's most royall, 

Majestie of the Imperiall Crowne of this Realme, made in the 

26th yeere of the reigneofthe King your fat her be repealed^ and 

be void and of none effect^ as also all and every such clauses, 

articles^ branches^ and matters conteined and expressed in 

the foresaid Act of Parliament ^made in the said %%th yeere 

of the reigne of the said late King your father ^ or in any 

other Act or Acts of Parliament, as whereby your highnesse 

is named or declared to be illegitimate or the said marriage 

betweene the said King your father, and the said Queene your 

mother, is declared to be against the Word of God^ or by 

any meanes unlawfdll, shall bee^ avid be repealed^ and bee 

voyd and of no force nor effect, to all intents^ constructions ^ 

and purposes J as if the same sentence or Acts of Parliament 

had never bin had nor made. And that the said marriage 

had and solenmized betwixt your said most noble father King 

Henry, and your said most noble mother Queene Katherine, 

shall be diffinitively, clearly , and absolutely declared^ deemed, 

and adjugedy to be and stand with God^s Law and his most 

holy wordy and to bee accepted^ reputed^ and taken of good 

effect and validities to all intents and purposes. 



No. III. 

An Act to render certain Marriages valid, and to alter the 
Law unth respect to voidable Marriages. 5^6 William 
IV. c. 54. (1835 August). 

Whereas Marriages between persons within the Prohibited, 
Degrees are voidable only by sentence of the Ecclesiastical 
Court pronounced during the lifetime of both the parties 
thereto, and it is unreasonable that the state and condition 
of the children of Marriages between persons within the 
Prohibited Degrees of Affinity should remain unsettled during 
so long a period, and it is fitting that all Marriages which 
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may h^»after be celebrated between persons within the Pro- 
hibited Degrees of Ocmsangoinity or Affinity should be ^o 
facto void, and not merely voidable : Be it therefore enacted 
by the Kings most Excellent Majesty^ by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritnal and Temporal^ 
and Commons^ in this present Parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, that all Marriages which shall 
have been celebrated before the passing of this Act between 
persons being wUhiu the Prohibited Degrees of Affinity 
shall not hereafter be annulled for that cause by any sentence 
of the Ecclesiastical Gonrt, unless pronounced in a suit 
which shall be depending at tlie time of the passing of this 
Act : provided that nothing hereinbefore enacted shall affect 
Marriages between persons being wifliin the Prohibited 
Degrees of Consanguinity. 

And be it further enacted, That all Mardagos which shall 
hereafter be celebrated between persons wUhin the Prohibited 
Degrees qf QmsanguiaUy or Affimiy ahaU be absolutely 
null and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 

Provided always, and be it further enacted, that nothing in 
this Act shall be construed to extend to thai part of the 
United Sdngdom called Scotland. 

And be it enacted, that this Act may be altered or repealed 
by any Act or Acts to be passed in this present session of 
Parliament. 



THE END. 



<)l»l««>.^ I)»l. 



Wilson and OKilvy, 57f Skinner Street, Snowhill, London. 
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